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ADAPTABILITY 


OME years ago William F. Ogburn, aided 
of course by the work of other scholars, 
undertook to discover the rate at which 
inventions enter a culture. His conclusion, and 
those of others familiar with this problem, have 
immeasurably advanced our knowledge of the 
nature of society. The conclusion, in brief, is that 
new elements enter a given culture at approxi- 
mately the geometric rate of 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32.... 
Another way to illustrate the meaning of this 
discovery is to recollect the familiar story of a 
man who bargained to work for one cent the 
first day, with the understanding that each day 
thereafter his wages would be doubled. On the 
thirty-second day he received $21,474,836.48. 


W 7 HAT are some of the implications of this 
conclusion? First, it demonstrates that the 
culture, not the individual, is the mother of 
invention. Stated differently, the culture that 
has the richest and most varied elements will 
produce the most creative individuals. To illus- 
trate, the airplane was beyond the capacity of 
the ancient Greeks who, despite brilliant accom- 
plishments in speculative philosophy, never ad- 
vanced far in the field of technology, not be- 
cause they lacked the necessary intelligence, but 
because they did not know about the internal 
combustion engine, lacked sufficient knowledge 
of metallurgy, and were unaware of scores of 
other basic inventions and discoveries later avail- 
able to the Wright brothers. For similar reasons, 
the jet plane was beyond the Wright brothers. 
One needs only to examine the plywood-framed, 
fabric-covered planes of World War I as they are 
preserved in many museums to realize the extent 
to which aviation is indebted to the work of 
metallurgists in the past three decades. 
Through time immemorial men seem to have 
had about the same brain capacity, yet from one 
culture to another there are extreme variations 
in technological development. How can this be 
explained? Simply by the richness or poverty of 
the cultural accumulation. Thus, the Western 
world produces an Einstein, while in primitive 
cultures a potential “Einstein” never passes be- 


yond the bow-and-arrow level of development. 
For all that we are and all that we do, each of 
us is heavily in debt to all our fellows. To the 
extent that we share what we know with others, 
to that extent civilization advances. This is the 
reason why the development of transportation 
and communication is of such incalculable sig- 
nificance for the human race, and why men every- 
where are crippled by the presence of an “iron 
curtain” anywhere. 

The principles of social change are also sig- 
nificant for those educators who believe that a 
major emphasis in education should be upon the 
development of creative-minded individuals. 
Creative output is advanced by an education that 
provides the richest possible variety of experi- 
ences and the maximum number of understand- 
ings. Social studies teachers who seek to release 
the creative energy of students into socially de- 
sirable channels will redouble their efforts to 
broaden the program of civic education. They 
will try to extend the organized program far be- 
yond the contents of the textbooks and the 
courses of study to include widespread pupil 
participation in school and community activities. 
Student government, student clubs, sports, Junior 
Town Meetings of the Air, school-community 
forums, and internships in community activities 
should all be organized as a part of the regular 
program of citizenship training. 

Not least significant for those concerned with 
the social studies curriculum is an awareness of 
the fact that we live in a society characterized 
by rapid change, the rate of which is steadily 
accelerating. It is staggering to think of new in- 
ventions and discoveries accumulating at a pro- 
gressive rate of 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32... . It is even 
more staggering to try to imagine what the world 
will be like in another few decades. Our imagina- 
tions refuse to serve us when we try to picture the 
future, knowing that every important technolog- 
ical development produces an endless series of 
direct and derivative effects. 

A fundamental warning, of paramount impor- 
tance to all educators, emerges from the con- 
sideration of this data: the schools must prepare 
youth to live in a changing world. The curricu- 
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lum, in the broadest possible meaning of the 
word, must be organized in a way to develop in 
students an attitude of receptivity to change. We 
must produce in our educational institutions 
young men and women who are open-minded and 
adaptable. Such men and women will not fear 
change, Rather, they will try to preserve that 
which they value by modifying it to fit the needs 
of new times and new conditions. 

It is dangerous to misinterpret the meaning 
of “survival of the fittest.” The bones of dino- 
saurs, one of the most powerful creatures to roam 
the earth, now lie beneath the dust of centuries, 
and the spade of the archeologist thrusts down 
through rubble to uncover the ruins of once 
mighty cities. 

The Lion and the Lizard, keep 
The Courts where Jamshyd gloried and drank deep: 


And Bahram, that great Hunter—the Wild Ass 
Stamps o’er his Head, and he lies fast asleep. 


It is well to be strong, but it is essential to be 
adaptable. That is why man, among the least 
powerful of the earth’s creatures, has been able 
to survive. 

The need for adaptability is not new. It has 
ever been the sole hope of survival. A century ago 
Ralph Waldo Emerson wrote: 

Of no use are the men who study to do exactly as was 
done before, who can never understand that today is a 
new day. There never was such a combination as this of 
ours, and the rules to meet it are not set down in any 
history. We want men of original perception and original 
action, who can open their eyes wider than to a na- 
tionality——namely, to a consideration of benefit to the 
human race——can act in the interest of civilization; men 
of elastic, men of normal mind, who can live in the 
moment and take a step forward. 


No, the need for adaptability is not new, but it 
has never been more urgent than in the Western 
world today. Unless we can accommodate our 
institutions to a rapidly changing technology, 
unless we have the flexibility and creativeness 
to confine that technology to the service of man- 
kind, a major portion of the human race faces 
a dismal future. Where but in our schools can 
we develop the open, flexible mind, the individ- 
ual able and willing to adapt himself and his 
institutions to changing conditions? 


OW does an educational system develop 
H such individuals? We wish we knew the 
answer. But we do at least have some idea of the 
general direction that we should be taking in 
the social studies curriculum and in our class- 
rooms. We have already indicated that creative 
ability is directly related to the richness and 


variety of experiences shared by an individual, 
and we have, in this connection, suggested a num- 
ber of ways in which the social studies curriculum 
can be enriched and expanded. We also suggest 
the need for greater attention to the work of the 
anthropologists. The old Western European his- 
tory course has broadened in a large and growing 
number of schools into the World Civilization 
course, with the result that students have a 
greater opportunity to compare cultures, both 
vertically in time and horizontally in space. 
Greater attention to the nature of a culture, and 
increased emphasis upon comparisons of differ- 
ent cultures, will strengthen both understanding 
and flexibility of mind.? 

Those who wish to encourage the development 
of open-mindedness have, of course, abundant 
opportunities within the framework of any cur- 
riculum. The problem is, for the most part, one 
of emphasis. Memorization of geographic data 
with undue stress upon the boundaries of states, 
the size of cities, and the length of rivers will, 
of course, defeat our ends. But geography treated 
as a study of the relationships between man and 
his environment, with emphasis upon the ex- 
tent to which a culture is shaped by the environ- 
ment, as well as upon the extent to which man 
has from place to place modified his environment, 
can hardly fail to quicken a student’s imagination 
and make him at once more understanding and 
more receptive to the idea that institutions must 
adjust themselves to changing conditions. Simi- 
larly, in the study of history we can, by excessive 
memorization, stifle curiosity and deaden in- 
terest. On the other hand, we can stimulate an 
awareness of the inevitability of change, thereby 
revealing the dynamic nature of society, and 
thereby more adequately preparing a student to 
take an intelligent part in a rapidly changing 
world. 

We may not know how to do the job as it 
should be done, but that is no excuse for not 
doing the best we can with our present resources. 
Meanwhile, we must concentrate upon the task 
of finding ways in which we can develop the 
qualities of adaptability. In this task we would 
do well to be guided by the prayer of Reinhold 
Niebuhr: 

God give us the serenity to accept what cannot be 
changed; give us the courage to change what can be 
changed; give us the wisdom to distinguish the one from 
the other. 


*For an amplification of this point of view, see Robert 
Redfield, ““The Study of Culture in General Education,’ 
Social Education (October 1947), pp. 259-264. 
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Sociodrama in High School Classes 


Jean D. Grambs and Lucien B. Kinney 








N A RECENT publication’ an experimental 
study on the use of current materials in the 
classroom has been described. This study, 

in which a group of California high schools rep- 
resenting a variety of communities in cooperation 
with the California State Department of Educa- 
tion and Stanford University explored the class- 
room techniques and resulting outcomes from 
the use of such materials, produced an informal 
association of the cooperating teachers called the 
California Council on improvement of instruc- 
tion. This organization was interested in studying 
classroom “‘tactics,” the specific ways in which the 
teacher in the classroom can provide a variety 
of stimulating learning situations, primarily re- 
lating to the use of current materials. 

It is a general truth that new materials demand 
new tactics. It is equally true, however, that tac- 
tics developed to make new materials effective 
may have a wider application not previously 
realized. Among such tactics, which have been 
tried out in the classrooms of the members of this 
Council, sociodrama appears to have many pos- 
sibilities. 


Wuart Is SOCIODRAMA? 


inant, is in essence unprepared dram- 
atization. Play-acting, dramatic play, or crea- 
tive dramatics are techniques familiar to elemen- 
tary school teachers. Sociodrama is the high 
school version of this well-tried method. Play- 
acting with younger children has been a happy 
way of giving children experiences with aspects 
of the adult world, and also has provided the 
teachers of these children important insights into 
what the child thinks of the world into which he 
is growing. Similarly, high school students, in a 
spontaneous portrayal of President Truman talk- 
ing over the coal crisis with John L. Lewis, will 








What is sociodrama? How can I use it in my classes? 
The authors answer these questions in the following 
pages. Dr. Jean D. Grambs is an assistant professor 
of education, and Dr. Lucien B. Kinney is a professor 
of education, at Stanford University. 











reveal how well or how little they understand 
the personalities of these important national 
figures, and how deeply they see into the issues 
that are involved. Or, to take another example, 
the coal crisis could be dramatized from the 
point of view of a coal miner, a store keeper in 
a coal town, and a union organizer discussing 
together the feasibility of a strike. Here again, 
the students would demonstrate how well they 
could understand what such a strike meant to 
those who are most closely involved in it. Such 
portrayal gives both the young actors and their 
audience a feeling of vital participation in these 
issues, gives life to their reading and discussions, 
and is a great impetus to further learning. 

“But,” say the already hard-working teachers, 
“we have too much to do already in our classes 
to give time to writing out and memorizing 
scripts—though dramatic presentations always are 
popular with the students.” This is exactly where 
sociodrama makes its important contribution to 
the busy teacher. Sociodrama is neither written 
nor memorized. Dr. J. L. Moreno, to whom we 
owe the basic ideas of sociodrama, has demon- 
strated that it is the spontaneously acted out 
situation that produces the most lasting impres- 
sion and leads to the greatest increase in under- 
standing. There is no need for a script because 
the student becomes the person whose role he is 
taking—he feels and acts and talks as a coal miner 
would feel and act and talk. By such transmuta- 
tion the student understands how that person 
feels, why he acts as he does, and why he believes 
as he believes—whether this person is Molotov 
or the spokesman for the Associated Farmers. 


UsING SOCIODRAMA IN THE CLASSROOM 


HERE are only three major pre-requisites to 
‘ie successful use of sociodrama in the class- 
room: (1) that the class have a cooperative group- 
feeling—everyone be concerned about the ac- 
curate portrayal and understanding of some so- 
cial issue; (2) that the students who participate 


*Lucien Kinney and Reginald Bell, Better Teaching 
Through the Use of Current Materials, Stanford Uni- 
versity, Calif.: Stanford Press, 1947. 
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have some knowledge of situations and the per- 
sons they are to represent; and (3) that the so- 
ciodrama be used as a learning device rather than 
an end in itself, 

Item two above is of particular importance. 
Usually the students participating in a socio- 
drama situation will be given only about two 
minutes for the actual preparation for a specific 
role in a specific situation. It is thus obvious that 
a finished performance will not result. And a 
finished performance is neither desired nor par- 
ticularly desirable. To the degree to which stu- 
dents grow in understanding and knowledge to 
portray a role, to that degree do they learn from 
sociodrama. 

Let us take a specific example of how socio- 
drama becomes a learning device. The object of 
a dramatization may be to clarify the issues in the 
debate over the 160-acre limitation on Central 
Valley Project government-financed irrigation. 
One student may be the owner of a small farm 
who favors the 160-acre limitation; another stu- 
dent may be a veteran who desires to buy a small 
farm in this area but isn’t very clear about the 
problem; a third student may be a large or- 
chardist who opposes the acreage limitation. The 
students have read about this issue in current 
periodicals and local newspapers—it has been a 
vital matter to Californians and has national 
significance. The question may be part of a dis- 
cussion of Federal-state relations in a civics class; 
it may be part of a unit on irrigation in a science 
class; it might develop from a study of how peo- 
ple live in different parts of the country as de- 
scribed in American literature. The three char- 
acters named above could, for instance, have met 
at the corner drug-store and entered into a dis- 
cussion of the problem, or the farmer may be tak- 
ing a petition around to his neighbors to sign 
supporting the 160-acre limitation. In any event, 
whatever the particular scene, those students who 
take each of the roles will not only have to know 
the arguments for his point of view, but how it 
feels to be a person who holds that viewpoint. 
The whole class would be drawn into the por- 
trayal by critically evaluating the adequacy of 
the presentation. This evaluation would not be 
in terms of how well John portrayed Mr. Jones, 
the farmer, but whether or not Mr. Jones the 
farmer would have said such and such or acted 
in a given manner. The other members of the 
class may want to go through the situation again 
with new actors who have a different version of 
how the roles should be presented. Such give 
and take, with all the students potential actors in 


the sociodrama, provides the instructor with tre- 
mendous opportunity to awaken youth to more 
mature consideration of today’s vital problems. 


OW does one go about putting on a socio- 

drama? In order to make the actual me- 
chanics of this technique clearer, the steps that a 
classroom teacher should take are outlined below. 
These steps were first presented to the teachers 
in the Council, many of whom were able to use 
the technique in their classes from the descrip- 
tion given below. Although there are many vari- 
ations of the technique, that which is given here 
is a good way to begin. 

1. Selecting the situation. The situation should, 
first, be a fairly simple one, revolving about one 
main idea or issue. Secondly, the situation should 
be one involving personalities. The issues should 
be those that arise because people have different 
desires, beliefs, hopes and aspirations, or prob- 
lems that occur because people do not understand 
each other’s point of view. The teacher should, 
at first, have an idea clearly in mind when in- 
troducing sociodrama for the first time; later the 
class will be eager to describe situations of their 
own choosing, and select the roles that should 
be taken. Situations requiring from two to four 
characters are easiest to begin with; larger num- 
bers are confusing until students know more 
about what they are supposed to do. 

The teacher, with the help of the class, will 
describe each of the roles to be taken. The 
farmer mentioned in the example described 
above will be called Mr. Jones. He is married, 
has lived in the area about 15 years, and has 
never made very much money—just enough to 
live nicely. Other details may be added as ap- 
propriate. After one portrayal the teacher and 
the class will learn how much description of 
each role is necessary, Likewise, the teacher and 
the class will set the situation: Mr. Jones is visit- 
ing Mr. Smith in order to get his signature on a 
petition, or Mr. Jones has come to ask Mr. Smith's 
advice about current legislation. 

2. Choosing participants. When first trying out 
sociodrama, the teacher should select students 
who are fairly well informed on the issue to be 
presented; and who are imaginative, articulate, 
and self-assured. The “show-off” often freezes up 
in this sort of situation; the shy student feels in- 
secure and inadequate and should be gradually 
introduced to sociodrama. Both types can be as- 
sisted in their own personality adjustment by first 
being given minor prop roles, such as that of 
secretary or doorman, and later being allowed 
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to take larger roles. It will also be found that 
those with dramatic training are not necessarily 
the best participants in spontaneous dramatics, 
since sociodrama draws upon the individual's 
own resources of feeling and imagination. 

It would probably be advisable not to ask for 
volunteers for sociodrama until such time as the 
students initiate the program themselves. By se- 
lecting participants, the teacher should also make 
use of her knowledge of each student’s back- 
ground and needs, placing the student in roles 
and situations that will be of benefit to him. If 
the problem is one of prejudice, those with 
marked prejudice should unobtrusively be se- 
lected to demonstrate the issue. 

3. Setting the stage. When the participants have 
been selected, they should be sent out of the 
room or to some quiet corner for about two 
minutes, during which time they should be in- 
structed to think themselves into the role they 
are to take. Also, the participants may want to 
decide together how the scene will look, where 
the furniture will be, who will enter first, and 
other details of staging. Later, the class as a 
whole may describe the complete setting before 
the participants are selected. 

4. Preparing the audience. While the partici- 
pants are out of the room for their two minutes 
of thinking, the teacher should direct the class 
to observe the action as though each one were 
acting in it. The students should ask themselves: 
Is this the way these people act and feel in real 
life? The students should be concerned with how 
a housewife would act and what she would say 
when defending her interest in soap operas, 
rather than how Harriet Smith acted as the house- 
wile. 

Emphasis upon the exploratory nature of the 
Sociodrama should be clear to both the par- 
ticipants and the audience—that no finished prod- 
uct is expected; that, in fact, everyone will learn 
more if the participants are considerably less 
than perfect. 

5. Acting out the situation. The teacher should 
become a cross between director and audience. 
When a student seems to be slipping out of his 
role, the teacher may remind him of what he is 
trying to do; when the students seem to reach a 
dead end, the teacher should cut the situation 
short. However, the teacher should otherwise 
allow the action to follow its own pattern as 
completely as possible since this very naturalness, 
the feeling of freedom to become wholly involved 
in the situation, contributes immeasurably to the 


reality and the success of the sociodrama. Few 
sociodramas will last more than five minutes, 
unless the situation is very complicated or the 
students have a great deal of information. 

6. Follow-up. When the situation is finished, 
the class will be eager with comments, This 
stimulation of discussion which centers upon how 
people feel and why they act as they do is one 
of the basic contributions of sociodrama. The 
students may have so many ideas for a re-enact- 
ment of the situation that it should then be ap- 
propriate to go through it again with new actors. 
The students may feel, on the other hand, that 
more knowledge is necessary before trying again, 
and will want to do more reading and study 
about the personalities involved. This, of course 
is an outcome much to be desired, and the 
alert teacher will make the most of his opportu- 
nity. 

The participants will also want to report upon 
how they felt as they acted through the socio- 
drama; this will provide a clue to the teacher 
as to the depth of insight of the students into 
the well-springs of human emotion. In working 
with student teachers, for example, we found 
one who could not enact a particular type of 
troublesome high school student because, so the 
practice teacher reported, he could not imagine 
anyone feeling or acting that way. Obviously 
the practice teacher needed further work in ado- 
lescent psychology. 


GAIN, for the sake of emphasis, the teacher 
should always make evident the fact that 
no one is expected to do a perfect job in socio- 
drama. The teacher should make a point of ex- 
pressing pleasant surprise at how well the stu- 
dents have succeeded in the task. Sociodrama 
can, in this manner, be a very effective learning 
device, providing both students and teachers an 
opportunity for joint creative experience. 

The above brief outline of the steps which 
should be taken in using sociodrama provides a 
beginning. There are a number of variations on 
the technique which the teacher will soon dis- 
cover for himself. Teachers who are interested 
in trying this method might do well to form a 
small group and run through some sociodramas 
of their own in order to know how it feels. 
Teacher-principal, teacher-parent, teacher-stu- 
dent problems will be fitting subjects for such 
practice. An experience in a sociodrama is the 
best way of discovering what this method ac- 
complishes for the participants. 











Social Studies and New Zealand 


Education 


L. L. Pownall 








ITHIN the last three years the teach- 

ing of social studies in New Zealand 

has been the subject of two detailed 
reports by syllabus revision committees. In 1944 
the Consultative Committee on the Post-Primary 
School Curriculum recommended certain changes 
in the content and method of secondary school 
teaching in general. These recommendations were 
embodied in what is known as the Thomas Re- 
port. It is not the purpose of this paper to review 
the recommendations of the Thomas Report as a 
whole, but only that section which refers to the 
social studies group. The Harris Report was pre- 
sented in 1945 by the History and Geography 
Syllabus Revision Committee for Primary 
Schools. These reports have since become the 
syllabi of instruction in social studies for all state 
and private schools in New Zealand. To Ameri- 
can educators, who largely initiated the concept 
of social studies, the evolution and final form of 
that subject as accepted in New Zealand might 
be of some interest. 

New Zealand has long been influenced by its 
English tradition in education both in regard to 
administration and curriculum. This is particu- 
larly true of secondary schools. History and civics 
have always been included in school syllabi, but 
adequate recognition of geography is of much 
more recent note. While certain aspects of the 
traditional system have been perpetuated, New 
Zealand education has been evolving along indi- 
vidualistic lines in response to the influence of 
the national environment. Some educationalists 
felt that the teaching of history, civics and geog- 
raphy needed re-interpreting in the light of the 
demands of present day affairs and modern so- 
ciety. Such modifications of curriculum are ini- 
tiated by the State Education Department which 








The author of this article is a New Zealand educator 
on leave during 1947-1948 from the Christ Church 
Boys’ High School as an R. H. Whitbeck Fellow in 
Geography at the University of Wisconsin. 








supervises education at primary and secondary 
school levels throughout the country. 


THE THOMAS REPORT 


4 py committee set up by the Hon. Minister 
of Education to examine the post-primary 
school curriculum was composed of educators 
from both state and private schools. The cur- 
riculum that this committee finally recommended 
envisaged certain changes in the teaching of his- 
tory and geography. Although all children had 
of necessity studied history and geography in the 
primary school, it was not obligatory for a sec- 
ondary school pupil to take either; indeed, with 
respect to geography, only approximately 60 per- 
cent of the pupils studied that subject. The syl- 
labus revision committee considered, however, 
that a child should study “his social environment 
in time and space—in other words, that he under- 
stand in their main outlines the social studies 
of history and geography and be introduced to 
the current problems of his country and time.” 
The fundamental aim was the better understand- 
ing of society. 

To achieve this aim the committee envisaged 
the integration of those subjects which it felt 
were closely related: English, history, geography, 
civics, and economics. This group would form 
one of the compulsory core subjects that all pupils 
would be required to study. Specifically, pupils 
would be required to make a study of the evolu- 
tion of Western civilization, and to acquire a 
comprehensive and realistic understanding of 
present society and of the world today. The re- 
port recommended that such an integrated course 
should be taught by one teacher, preferably the 
teacher of English. Only the broadest outline of 
the course in social studies was presented in the 
Thomas Report. The detail to be taught by each 
school was to be selected by the individual school, 
the course having to conform merely with the 


1 The Post-Primary School Curriculum: Report of the 
Consultative Committee (Wellington, N.Z.: Government 
Printer, 1944), P. 54. 
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general pattern laid down in the report. At the 
end of three years pupils were to take the school 
certificate examination of the education depart- 
ment. The content of this examination was to 
comprise English and any three optional subjects. 
Social studies was not recommended as one of the 
optional subjects; instead, history and geography 
could be taken separately for examination pur- 
poses. Questions were to be framed which would 
require students to be familiar with the content 
of the integrated course in social studies. 

The recommendations of the Thomas Report 
were adopted as the present curriculum for sec- 
ondary schools. Thus, in the post-primary school, 
“social studies” appeared as a composite of his- 
tory and geography integrated around the aim 
of teaching about “the life of man in society— 
the study of people, and their way of life.”? 

The reorganization of history and geography, 
and the introduction of an integrated study drew 
comment from the teachers of those subjects. 
Some educators were concerned that fusion might 
lead to the loss of identity of the subjects in- 
volved.* The major criticism was that the syn- 
thesis of these and other subjects would possibly 
make too great a demand on the teachers and the 
pupils; that it was difficult to outline a course for 
a school which would fulfill the requirements of 
the new integrated subject and at the same time 
prepare the pupil for the school certificate ex- 
amination and the fourth year entrance examina- 
tion of the University of New Zealand; and that 
a more “social’’ emphasis could be introduced by 
teaching the “cultural aspects of geography and 
the social phases of history”*—“history with more 
geography” and “geography with more history.” 
However, even the most outspoken critics were in 
agreement on the primary aim of the syllabus, 
“a better understanding of society everywhere”’ 
as “a basis for the more rational behavior of its 
members.”’® Such comments possibly played some 
part in the findings of the later revision com- 
mittee for primary schools. 


HE Harris Report on the teaching of history 
and geography in the primary schools of New 


* Ibid. P. 54. 

*J. L. Hewland, “Geography and Social Studies,” New 
Zealand Geographer, III (April, 1947), 83-89. 

*K. B. Cumberland, The Geographer’s Point of View, 
Inaugural Address, Auckland University College, April 
2, 1946. (Auckland, N.Z.: Auckland University College, 
1946) 

*G. Jobberns, “Geography and National Development,” 
New Zealand Geographer, I (April, 1945), 7. 

* K. B. Cumberland, loc. cit., P. 18. 





Zealand was first presented in 1945, and was pub- 
lished finally as an official syllabus in 1947, three 
years after the tabling of the post-primary cur- 
riculum. In those three years certain changes in 
thought on the subject of social studies may be 
detected. The fundamental aim was the same in 
both. The final syllabus expresses it: 

Each part of the curriculum contributes to the prepara- 
tion of children for life in our society, but history and 
geography, by virtue of their content, give many oppor- 
tunities for the development of the attitudes, appreciation, 
and abilities that are necessary in a democratic system 
such as ours. Attitudes, such as an interest in the affairs 
of the local community, a readiness to view the world 
as a whole, and a willingness to understand the people of 
other countries, are outcomes that may be expected of 
history and geography; appreciation of one’s own coun- 
try, of the service rendered by others in the community, 
and of the interdependence of peoples are strengthened 
through history and geography; and among the abili- 
ties that may reasonably be expected to develop are the 
ability to weigh evidence carefully before passing judg- 
ment, and the ability to think independently.’ 


The original syllabus of this committee was an 
extremely detailed and well-considered report. It 
was more than a statement of factual material to 
be taught; a section was devoted to a discussion of 
the methods involved in implementing the new 
syllabus, and a justification of the recommended 
changes. Departing from the recommendations of 
the earlier committee, the Harris Report recom- 
mended merely the combining of history and 
geography, not their integration. This difference 
in terms is highly important; the later report was 
even issued, not as a syllabus in “social studies,” 
but as “A Syllabus in History and Geography for 
Primary Schools.” 

For each class the committee presented a num- 
ber of major topics, some geographic, some his- 
torical, and some a combination of both. For 
example, for standard 2 (eight-year-old children) 
teachers would be required to select material 
from each of the five main sections: (1) neighbor- 
ing farms in the home district; (2) farmers of 
other lands; (3) the Maoris; (4) people who help 
us; (5) famous stories. More work was listed than 
could possibly be covered in one year, hence the 
syllabus was to be considered as a framework 
within which a co-ordinated scheme of work 
should be evolved for the school as a whole and 
for each class. The suggested course was neither 
a systematic regional study of geography nor a 
chronological treatment of historical material, 


* “Social Studies in History and Geography: A Revised 
Syllabus for Primary Schools,” Supplement to Education 
Gazette (October, 1947), P. 1. 
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but was based on the presentation of “unit-areas” 
in geography and vignettes from history. Physical 
geography was not to be separated from its cul- 
tural association, although the Harris Report was 
in accord with the earlier syllabus on_post- 
primary teaching when it suggested that much of 
the physical and mathematical geography that 
was taught might better be grouped with the 
teaching of general science. 

In December, 1945, the Harris Report was 
printed as a supplement to National Education, 
the monthly journal of the New Zealand Educa- 
tional Institute, and thus circulated to teachers. 
In this manner the opinions of all educators con- 
cerned with the primary school were obtained. 
These have been summarized briefly in an edi- 
torial of the Education Gazette: 


It is a tribute to the work of the Revision Committee 
that the comment was concerned less with the point of 
view and with the topics selected than with the number 
of topics set down. Some teachers asked for a fully de- 
tailed prescription. The majority favoured a syllabus that 
gave both a framework of knowledge and also provided 
many opportunities for child activity and research 


The final form of the committee’s report was 
published in October, 1947, as “Social Studies in 
History and Geography: Revised Syllabus for 
Primary Schools.” The specific aims of this syl- 
labus, which is an optional one for 1948, may be 
quoted from the report: 


(a) To awaken the interest of children in the physical 
setting of the neighborhood, country, and world in 
which they live. 

(b) To give children an understanding of the interde- 
pendence of human beings by showing how life in 

P the local district is influenced by the co-operation 
of the people in it, how town and country are inter- 
dependent, and how life in the local community 
is closely related to the life of other peoples in other 
lands and of other times. 

(c) Through stories of men and women of past times to 
set before children ideals of brotherhood, truth, jus- 
tice, tolerance, courage, unselfishness, and responsi- 
bility to others. 

(d) To help every child to know his own district and 
his own country so that he may understand some 
of their achievements and shortcomings, and be 
ready to help make them still better places to live 
in. 


The syllabus stresses the value of activities, both 
within the school and extra-murally, which give 
practice in social living, such as activities con- 
nected with school government, group and class 
projects, visits between schools or between classes 

*“History and Geography,” Education Gazette, XXVI 
(ist October, 1947) P. 1. 


of different schools, leisure time, carrying out 
social services in the school and in the school 
district, school and parent relations, and activi- 
ties connected with neighborliness, each at a 
level suited to the age and understanding of the 
pupil. 

Four main themes underlie the whole syllabus: 
a study of the local district, of how people live in 
New Zealand, of how people lived in other times, 
and of how people live in other places. Certain 
objectives are formulated for each class, indicat- 
ing in a general way what the pupils should 
know. For example, the pupils in standard 
should learn from their courses that people in 
a community depend on one another, that farm- 
ing is an important activity. They should learn 
some of the world’s great stories from myth, leg- 
end, and history. Within these general objectives, 
however, the syllabus stipulates that the teachers 
should have decided what are the important facts 
which should be covered in each of the five main 
sections. No courses are specifically given for the 
five- to seven-year-age group, the general class 
activities being directed so as to emphasize social 
relationships and the interdependence of people. 

It should be noted that the title of the syllabus 
is given as “Social Studies in History and Geog- 
raphy.” In 1944 “‘social studies” was an integra- 
tion of several subjects to form a composite. By 
1947, however, “the presentation of history and 
geography in a single syllabus merely recognizes 
the close affinity of the two studies and establishes 
what experienced teachers have long practised.”® 
Social studies at the primary school level in New 
Zealand today, then, is not a subject but an ap- 
proach, a method of teaching. 


CONCLUSION 


T IS as yet too early to evaluate the reactions 
in New Zealand to this new syllabus. One 
thing, however, is certain. The syllabus is an 
extremely progressive one; it combines a high 
and vitally essential post-war idealism with prac- 
tical techniques of teaching. Its methodology in 
history and geography is sufficiently advanced to 
make revision unnecessary for some time; it offers 
an opportunity to develop understanding of the 
interdependence of all men. The world of today, 
more perhaps than at any other time in the his- 
tory of Western civilization, demands the real 
understanding of all people, by ail people. This 
is the responsibility of education, and it is a task 
which must begin with the social sciences. 


"ibid. FP. 1. 
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Research in Group Dynamics 


David H. Jenkins 








ECAUSE of their interest in the social sci- 
ences, teachers and supervisors of social 
studies are paying increasing attention to 

the research being done on the dynamics of small 
groups. This relatively new field of study is focus- 
ing experimental and research techniques from 
the fields of psychology, sociology, and anthropol- 
ogy upon the behavior of individuals as they 
participate in groups, as well as on the phe- 
nomena which seem to be unique to the small 
group situation itself. A review of some of the 
research which has been conducted, with a brief 
summary of some of the major findings, will 
serve here as an introduction to a discussion of 
the implications of group dynamics for the social 
studies teacher. 


‘THE IMPORTANCE OF GROUP DECISIONS 


SERIES of research studies carried on dur- 
A ing the war threw new light on the relation- 
ship between participation in a group that makes 
a decision and the actual resulting change in 
individual behavior. One study of the series was 
interested in getting housewives to use certain 
kinds of meats in preference to others. An experi- 
ment was set up which compared the lecture 
method of encouraging change to the new meats 
with a group discussion and decision method. A 
nutritionist supplied the same kind of informa- 
tion about preparation and food value of the 
new foods in the lecture and in the discussion 
groups. Following the discussion the housewives 
in the latter group indicated their intention to 
try the new meats. After a short period a check 
was made of both the lecture groups and the 
group decision groups to determine how many of 
the housewives had actually made the change. 
It was found that the group discussion and deci- 








Why do groups behave as they do? How can group 
patterns of behavior be changed or modified? Ques- 
tions of this nature challenge every educator. This 
paper, written by a field consultant in adult educa- 
tion at the University of Michigan in Ann Arbor, 
reviews some of the recent research in group dynamics. 








sion method had produced considerably more 
change than had the lecture method. Similar 
results were found in a hospital where the use 
of individual conferences was compared with 
the group decision method. In this series of 
projects it was found that getting the individual 
to make a decision to change while he is a 
group member was much more effective in caus- 
ing that change to take place than was either 
the lecture approach or the individual confer- 
ence approach. 

The need to change the nature of the job for 
some workers gave another opportunity to dem- 
onstrate the efficiency of the use of the group 
discussion and decision method, this time in a 
factory situation. The reasons for the change 
and the new method of work were explained 
carefully to one group of workers and their ques- 
tions were answered. Another group of workers 
were told of the need for the change and asked 
to participate in discussing and deciding upon 
the new method. In both groups, of course, 
production dropped when the changed methods 
were introduced until the workers learned the 
new method. The first group, however, not only 
failed to recover its normal rate of production 
following the change, but it also had an increased 
rate of turnover of employees. In the discussion- 
decision group the recovery rate was rapid and 
the new level of production well exceeded the 
old. 


AUTOCRATIC, DEMOCRATIC, OR LAISSEZ 
FAIRE LEADERS? 


SECOND study of importance was done by 

Ronald Lippitt and Ralph White on the 
effects of types of leadership on group behavior 
and individual adjustment. These workers or- 
ganized clubs of eleven-year-old children and 
then supplied them with different kinds of adult 
leadership. The three kinds of leadership used 
were termed democratic, autocratic, and laissez 
faire. 

The democratic leader did such things as these: 
He encouraged the group to discuss policies and 
procedures and make their own decisions with 
his active encouragement and assistance. He at- 
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tempted to help the group attain a perspective 
of their activities through the discussion of the 
activities, an understanding of the aim and pur- 
pose of the group, and the general steps they 
would take toward the group goal. If technical 
assistance were needed, the leader attempted to 
offer two or more alternatives from which choice 
could be made by the group members. Everyone 
was free to work with whomever he wished. The 
leader attempted to be objective and fact-minded 
in his praise and criticism of individual and 
group activities. He tried to be a regular group 
member in spirit. 

The autocratic leader, in comparison, deter- 
mined almost all the policies and procedures re- 
garding club activities. He told the members how 
each activity should be carried out, one unit at 
a time, so the members were given little chance 
to know about the future. The leader took con- 
siderable responsibility for assigning the activity 
tasks and companions for the group members. 
He was friendly but remained fairly aloof from 
group participation, and in his criticisms and 
praise he kept his standards of evaluation to him- 
self. 

The laissez faire leader played a passive role. 
He left complete freedom for group or individual 
decision in relation to activity and group pro- 
cedures. The leader made clear the materials 
which were available for the club and said that 
he would supply information when asked. He 
took a minimum of initiative in making sugges- 
tions. He made no attempt to evaluate negatively 
or positively the behavior or productions of the 
individuals or the group, although he was friend- 
ly rather than “stand-offish.” 

Adults who carried out these three different 
leader roles acted as leaders for the various clubs. 
During the experiments the leaders changed 
from one club to another, and also exchanged the 
roles they were assuming. Thus, the clubs had 
experience with the three types of leaders in dif- 
ferent sequences, and there was a check on the 
influence of the leader’s own personality. 


ROM this study several clear differences 

showed up in the behavior of the boys under 
different kinds of leaders. In the democratic 
groups the members were more work-oriented, 
less dependent upon the leader, and had more 
group initiative. A greater interdependence 
among the group members also occurred in this 
group, accompanied by less member-member ag- 
gression and irritability. In general, the demo- 
cratic atmosphere seemed to produce the most 


healthy, work-minded, constructive kind of 
group. 

Two different kinds of reactions were found 
under the autocratic leadership. One group re- 
acted aggressively against the leader and ex- 
hibited considerable frustration. The other 
groups became submissive, dependent upon the 
leader, and seemed to lack any capacity for initi- 
ating their own group action. Both of these 
groups differed from the democratic groups in 
their greater dependence upon the leader, and in 
their members being less friendly with other 
members. 

The laissez faire groups were marked by 
lowered productivity of the members resulting 
from the lack of adult guidance and accompanied 
by some feelings of frustration. These groups 
also seemed somewhat more work-minded during 
the absence of the leader than during his presence 
in the group. Their general level of horseplay, 
however, was higher than for any other group. 

Here is some definite evidence on the effect 
of leadership behavior upon the working atmos- 
phere of the group and the relationship between 
the members of the group. 


THE BETHEL PROJECT 


HE third research study to be described was 

a project conducted as an essential part of a 
training program. In 1947 the Research Center 
for Group Dynamics and the National Education 
Association co-sponsored a National Training 
Laboratory on Group Development. Delegates 
came to this workshop-laboratory in Bethel, 
Maine, from many different occupations—some 
from education, some from government agencies, 
some from industry, etc. The major item in com- 
mon for these delegates was that all were in jobs 
requiring the training of others. 

During the workshop period of three weeks, 
these delegates took part in a training program 
which centered on problems of human relation- 
ships and problems of developing good group 
behavior and good leadership. The large ma- 
jority of the training was done in small group 
sessions. Some of these continued throughout the 
entire three weeks and gave the group the ex- 
perience of growing together in an efficient group 
situation and seeing what can actually happen to 
the people who participate in a democratic group 
atmosphere. 

In addition to the training program extensive 
research activities were carried on. A team of 
approximately thirty research persons spent their 
time studying and collecting data about the dele- 
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gates and the faculty both as individuals and as 
group members. A major source for the data was 
the small group meetings which comprised the 
basic training program. In each of these meetings 
data were secured by trained observers on the 
amount and nature of participation of each 
member, and the general discussion process in 
which the group was taking part. 


NE major hypothesis for which this re- 
O search is expected to give some evidence 
related to what has been termed the “group proc- 
ess.” There seems to be considerable evidence 
that, in order for a group of people working to- 
gether on a common problem to think eftectively, 
they need to go through a fairly regular set of 
steps. Failure to complete one step in the dis- 
cussion before going on to the next will eventu- 
ally require that the group move back to the 
omitted step at a later time to clear it up. For 
example, if a group which is working together 
on a problem jumps to solutions to the problem 
before they have analyzed the nature of the prob- 
lem, an evaluation of the solutions will require, 
eventually, going back and analyzing the prob- 
lem to see if a solution applies. This is inefficient 
procedure. Similarly, if a group begins to evalu- 
ate and criticize a suggested solution as soon as 
it is made, the possibility of other solutions being 
offered is much reduced. Criticism cuts off the 
creativity of the group—people are less willing to 
make tentative suggestions if they are going to 
be subjected to immediate criticism. And if the 
group is thinking about what is wrong with this 
solution, they can not at the same time be think- 
ing fruitfully about other possible solutions. It 
is anticipated that the data from this research 
study may give a clearer understanding of this 
process. 

An additional hypothesis, quite closely related 
yet of a different sort, states that for effective 
group functioning there need to be certain roles, 
or kinds of behavior, present in the group. Some 
of the positive roles which seem necessary are 
termed “clarifier, summarizer, position-setter,” 
etc. There may also be negative roles present in 
the group which, if they were removed, would 
permit the group to function more effectively. 
These might be “hazy-thinker, monopolizer, rail- 
roader, etc.” 

As well as contributing to our knowledge of 
eficient group discussion and the group thinking 
process, this study deals with other important 
aspects of group life. Included are such topics as 
further analysis of the effects of leader behavior 





upon the group behavior, sociometric patterns 
and group interaction structure, and an intensive 
study of personality as it affects behavior in 


groups. 


ROM these researches as well as others, what 
can we begin to say about groups and group 
experience? Here are a few summary statements: 
(a) People behave differently when they are mem- 
bers of a group under democratic leadership from 
when they are members of a group under auto- 
cratic or laissez faire leadership. These differences, 
in terms of our generally accepted values, are 
in favor of the democratic group. (b) It has been 
shown, in addition, that leaders who are auto- 
cratic in their leadership style can be trained to 
become democratic in their style with a resulting 
change in the atmosphere and the behavior of the 
group. We need not bow to autocratic or any 
other form of leadership as “human nature” or 
“inevitable.” Leadership style can be changed 
through training. (c) There seems to be some- 
thing like a good group process of thinking about 
a problem. This process seems divisible into 
“steps or phases of thinking’’ and into “roles” 
or appropriate behavior for each step. Failure to 
follow these steps or to use the proper roles seems 
to result in inefficient group thinking. (d) Partici- 
pation in a group enables changes in an indi- 
vidual’s behavior and attitudes to occur quite 
readily. Whether these changes are in the desired 
direction or not depends upon the kind of group. 
(e) A healthy group seems to have these qualities: 
1. It has a feeling of control over its own des- 
tiny—it is not dominated by out-group members 
nor subject to arbitrary control. 

2. It is a group accepting each member as a 
person—it may not approve of what an individual 
does, but it does not reject him, only his behavior. 

3. It has a feeling of common purpose. It knows 
where it is, where it wants to go, and why it is 
together. 

4. It gives its members a sense of progress and 
satisfaction. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR THE SOCIAL STUDIES TEACHER 


HAT, now, are the implications of these 
findings for the social studies teacher? 
First, the results of research in social psychology 
and in group dynamics constitute an extremely 
important content area which needs to be in- 
cluded in the social studies curriculum. Here 
is science in the area of social studies which needs 
as much attention as the science which is the basic 
material of the physical studies. Students need 
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to learn that groups are being subjected to the 
same kind of scientific study as the elements 
which they find in their chemistry class, and that 
group behavior need no longer be considered a 
matter of chance, but that it can be studied and 
predicted. Then, students can begin to learn how 
to build and participate in an effective society. 

Perhaps attention in the classroom to some of 
the rapidly expanding research literature on the 
effects of frustration on individuals and groups 
might give the students a greater understanding 
of history’s great revolutions and of our modern 
industrial strikes. Maybe discussions based on 
the studies of our own American class systems 
might be more revealing about current problems 
than would discussions about the class systems 
of historical, or even present-day, India. What 
about prejudice? Have your students had an op- 
portunity to examine the recent findings about 
what factors cause prejudice to develop and 
maintain itself? Yet this very phenomenon alone 
leads us into race riots, religious persecutions, 
and international difficulties. 

What about the radio and the press? Propa- 
ganda, rumor and stereotypes? Public opinion? 
Did your students join in the hunt for “flying 
platters” or did they recognize a symptom of mass 
hysteria when they saw it? These are all prob- 
lems of our present day society, relations among 
people as individuals and as groups, which have 
been and are continuing to be the subjects of 
intensive scientific analyses. This is the scientific 
material we need to learn if we are to begin to 
create a peaceful world. Either this, or the atom 
bomb! 


HE classroom is an excellent laboratory for 

the study of these problems. With no ex- 
pensive equipment the students can set up their 
own social experiments. For instance, they may 
set up an autocratic group and watch it operate, 
then set up a democratic group and watch it 
operate, and make their own comparisons. Simi- 
larly, they can watch a committee work on a prob- 
lem in a random fashion, and then compare it 
with a committee that follows a logical pattern of 
thinking as it works on a problem, drawing their 
own conclusions. The students can learn about 
groups by studying themselves. Their class is a 
group. 

In one junior high school, for example, a social 
studies teacher described some group research. 
Interested, the students decided they wanted to 
study their own class. Class members were desig- 
nated to serve as observers for a period and to 


report at the end of that time what they saw 
happen during the study portion of the class 
period. Their observations and reports, which 
were very simple, stimulated excellent discussion 
in the class at the matter-of-fact level of how each 
had spent his study time. Some students had not 
realized how much time they wasted, but when 
the observation records were corroborated by the 
class in general, new insight was given into their 
own behavior and it was modified. The teacher 
did not take an active part in this discussion. 


EXT, this area of study is an important one 
for the in-service training of teachers. Be- 
cause the classroom itself is a group situation with 
the teacher as a leader, the teacher needs to learn 
all that he can about how groups operate effec- 
tively and what good leadership is. This is im- 
portant if he is to be a good teacher. Our schools 
are set up on a group basis, the classroom, yet we 
have neglected to recognize the value of the group 
experience and its efficiency in our over-emphasis, 
perhaps, on the “individual child.” 

The teacher’s job is to stimulate and initiate 
change in the pupils in the classroom. This 
change may principally be learning of an intel- 
lectual sort, but all of us are becoming more and 
more interested in ehange in the behavior and at- 
titudes of the pupil. Experience with groups indi- 
cates that changes of this sort are most easily 
accomplished in a wholesome group environ- 
ment. In addition, our schools have established 
student counseling facilities to handle the adjust- 
ment problems of our students, but perhaps we 
have not looked often enough at the classroom to 
consider what an efficient place it may be for cre- 
ating problems because it is frequently not a 
good group situation. We need a program of pre- 
ventive work in the classroom to preclude it from 
being a source of problems of adjustment for 
students. 

This field is important, also, for the in-service 
training of teachers because of the professional 
demands upon the teacher. He is constantly har- 
ried by committee responsibilities in which he, 
working together in a group with other teachers 
or with parents, tries to work out the best solu- 
tions to a wide range of problems. But, have we 
been able to make our committees efficient places 
to operate? As we learn to become more efficient 
group members, become better acquainted with 
efficient group operation, these committees of 
ours can become real group thinking experiences 
which can not only be more creative than indi- 

(Continued on page 355) 
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The American Adventure: 


Westward Ho! 


Kathryn Fields Bovaird 








N IMAGINARY character, Uncle Pete 
Stoner, a native Philadelphian and long 
the driver of a school bus, came to a deci- 

sion. For years he had stopped his bus outside In- 
dependence Hall and other historic places. When 
his young passengers queried him about his 
knowledge of such spots he felt ashamed. Why, 
the school children knew their history; he knew 
nothing. So he made it a practice to go inside 
the shrines with the youngsters. He and young 
America caught up with their history. So this 
kindly gentleman took a sabbatical leave, had a 
trailer built, and charted a course. It was to carry 
him west over Route 30, Pennsylvania to Oregon. 

Wherever he stopped he found a story. It was 
the history behind a village, a people, or the sur- 
rounding country. These stories furnished the 
material for the Westward Ho! edition of the 
American Adventure Series, which was developed 
and broadcast weekly at 9:30 A.M. during the 
school year over Westinghouse Station KYW in 
Philadelphia. In the introduction to each pro- 
gram we said this: “This is the tale of a man’s 
quest; his search for the stories behind the people 
who have made America great. It is of the 
pioneers who first conquered and settled the vast 
open spaces from the Atlantic to the Pacific. It 
is truly the American Adventure.” 


How IT was DONE 


EFORE selecting the stories to be drama- 
tized, the staff sent a letter to the Super- 
intendent of Education of each state through 
which Route go passes. We asked him to list three 
or four episodes which in his opinion were the 








The radio assistant to the Philadelphia Board of 
Education describes a successful series of history pro- 
grams, broadcast during 1947-1948 from station KYW. 
In addition to editing and producing the series, Mrs. 
Bovaird wrote most of the radio scripts, including the 
one which follows this article. 








- § 
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most significant in the history of his state. The 
response was immediate and overwhelming. Not 
only were stories suggested, but background ma- 
terial, books, music, pamphlets, and letter intro- 
ductions to well-known authorities poured across 
our desk. Such correspondence was heartwarming 
and showed the intense feeling that native sons 
have for that part of our country they call home. 
We became pen friends with a common objective: 
to make our boys and girls conscious of the glori- 
ous heritage that is theirs. 

Thirty-one programs were included in the 
1947-1948 series. In these we covered groups of 
persons such as the Indians, Pennsylvania Dutch, 
Moravians, and Mormons. Sprinkled throughout 
were stories of individuals such as Christopher 
Ludwick, Abraham Lincoln, Baron Stiegel, Buf- 
falo Bill, Betty Zane, and Elizabeth Smith. At 
times places were featured: Bethlehem, the 
Christmas City; Chicago; Fort Madison; Salt 
Lake City; and the Ohio River Valley. Uncle 
Pete was the story teller. 

Our teachers, who found that the broadcasts 
could be made part of their social studies pro- 
gram, used them with excellent results. For most 
classes, the series became the unit of activity for 
the term. All other curriculum subjects fell into 
place to supplement it. Art, industrial art, 
English, music, rhythms became part of the 
project. 

A complete Manual was provided for the in- 
dividual teacher.t The station paid for this 
service. It contained a children’s bibliography 
prepared by the Free Library of Philadelphia. A 
foreword called “Things To Do” was written by 
the supervisor in charge of industrial arts for our 
schools. We included a page to introduce the 
programs of each state, giving its nickname, 


1 The Educational Programs of Westinghouse; Teacher's 
Manual No. 5. (Philadelphia Public Schools, 1947-1948) 
Pp. 144. 

Copies of this Manual may be secured by writing to 
Philadelphia Public Schools Radio Office, Room 233, 
2ist and Parkways, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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flower, motto, area, population, and a short his- 
torical sketch. Finally, the story theme, back- 
ground material, and a list of readings for the 
teacher was included for each program. 

The station also provided for every child lis- 
tener an outline map of the United States ena- 
bling the children to follow Uncle Pete’s route. 


VALUE OF THE SERIES 


S A result of this program we proved what 
we had suspected; namely, that in no other 
subject can radio dramatization help a teacher 
more than in the social studies. Through radio, 
history becomes a living series of events, and the 
men and women who forge its pages come to life 
as flesh and blood persons. When radio programs 
are prepared for particular grade levels and tai- 
lored to fit a reasonably flexible curriculum, they 
become a vital classroom aid. 

More specifically, the Westward Ho series 
inspired numerous activities in the Philadelphia 
schools, among them: (1) scrap books; (2) friezes; 
(3) doll collections (dressed by the children); (4) 
drawings; (5) exhibits of products; (6) original 
stories; (7) original plays and radio scripts; (8) 
bulletin boards; (g) music of the various locali- 
ties played and sung in assemblies; (10) many 
types of handiwork—flatboats, Pennsylvania 
Dutch furniture and motifs, beeswax candles and 
maps made of salt and clay. The programs were 
also responsible for an increased interest in read- 
ing, according to reports from the Philadelphia 


Free Library. Visits to historical shrines became 
more popular. When the station offered pictures 
of Mad Anthony Wayne, it was deluged with 
requests. There was, in short, abundant evidence 
of the widespread appeal of the radio series. 


O THE good social studies teacher, we be- 

lieve it has been invaluable, She prepared for 
the program; she set up the best possible listening 
situation; she followed up the broadcast with 
purposeful utilization. To the students who lis- 
tened, America is a greater place, a wonderful 
land in which to live. To the thousands of chil- 
dren who visited the studio, the series provided 
an experience they will not forget. To the stu- 
dents and their teachers who took part in the 
broadcasts came poise, growth in radio tech- 
niques, and an intense desire to be good actors. 
To the teachers who wrote the scripts came a 
sense of responsibility born of the desire to pre- 
sent history dramatically and with integrity. To 
Station KYW and the Radio Office of the Phila- 
delphia Public Schools, it has been a great adven- 
ture in social living. 

As the series drew to a close one youngster said, 
“Gee, I hope Uncle Pete can visit all of the forty- 
eight states.” We assured him that Uncle Pete 
most certainly will do just that, if not next term, 
then the following one. 

Radio in education? Radio in the teaching of 
social studies? Try it. Your students won't let 
you forget to tune in to their America. 





ONE RED ROSE FOREVER 
Characters 


Herr Huber 
Elizabeth Huber 
Man I and II 


Uncle Pete 
Stiegel 
Innkeeper 
Mrs. Stiegel Woman 

Anthony (age 11) Servants (3 voices) 
Man I Officer 

Man II Violinist 


Quaker Tailor 


Music: Theme up and under. 
Announcer: (Cue) The American Adventure. 
Music: Theme up . . . take under. 
Announcer: (Cue) Westward Ho! The Phila- 
delphia Public Schools in co-operation with Sta- 
tion KYW presents—Westward Ho! This is the 
tale of a man’s quest; his search for the stories 
behind the men who have made America great. 


It is of the pioneers who first conquered and 
settled the vast open spaces from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. It is truly the American Adven- 
ture. 
Music: Theme up... down under .. . then out. 
Uncle Pete: Well here I am in Manheim, 
Pennsylvania, not far from Lancaster and Route 
30. I was told to come over here to see Baron 


This dramatization of the life of Baron Stiegel is 
one of the scripts prepared by Kathryn Fields Bovaird 
and broadcast by Station KYW in Philadelphia. We 
are presenting the complete script as an example of 
the type of program developed in the American Ad- 
venture Series for the social studies classes of Phila- 
delphia. We also hope that it will be a guide and 
inspiration for other social studies teachers who may 
be interested in developing a similar series of programs 
for their communities.—Editor 
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Stiegel’s now famous Lutheran church, famous 
because of the story, One Red Rose Forever. 
I'll begin Stiegel’s story this way—just as it was 
told to me. The good ship Nancy lay in the 
Philadelphia harbor. She had been one month 
on the rough Atlantic Ocean. Now on August 31, 
1750, she emptied her passengers onto the Market 
Street wharf. Heinrich Wilhelm Stiegel, age 
twenty-one, just come from Cologne, Germany, 
led his widowed mother and his eleven year old 
brother Anthony up Water Street to the Blue 
Crown Inn. He pushed open the door... . 

Sound: Voices of people eating and laughing 

. under. 

Stiegel: You, sir, are you the Innkeeper? 

Innkeeper: Aye, son, just arriving I see. 

Stiegel: We are three, sir. My mother, brother, 
and myself. Do you have rooms? 

Innkeeper: How long you staying? 

Stiegel: Just ’till the morrow. We ride the post 
to Lancaster, 

Innkeeper: Going to settle out that way? 

Stiegel: My mother will. She has cousins there. 
I go on to Brickerville to see Herr Huber, a 
friend of my Uncle’s, about work. 

Innkeeper: I’ve two rooms for you for tonight 
but first you’d better eat. Come right over here 
and have some good mutton and ale. 

Stiegel: Mother, Anthony, come to the table. 

Anthony: Will we have some sauerbraten, Wil- 
helm? 

Mother: Ach, Anthony, be quiet. We are in 
America. 

Sound: Dishes . . . eating . . . voices up in back- 
ground. 

Uncle Pete: As the Stiegels ate their first 
American meal they overheard two men seated 
at the table next to them talking in low tones. 

Man I: They are Germans unmistakably. 

Man IT: Just in on the Nancy, I suspect. 

Man I: Indentured servants I'll wager. Look 
at the young man’s hair; no wig, not even 
bobbed. 

Man IT: Do they go about Germany with hair 
like a seaman’s pigtail? 

Man I: And the woman; she is unpowdered 
also. 

Man II: Ah, the young man has heard us I 
fear. Here he comes. 

Stiegel: Hold your tongues. We are Germans, 
yes. But we are not indentures. We are paying 
our bill at this inn. Someday you will hear the 
name of Stiegel . . . Wilhelm Stiegel. That day 
he will have a powdered wig, mark you well. 
For now, we shall not sit here to be insulted 


by clouts like you. 
Sound: Footsteps . . . fade to doorslam. 

Uncle Pete: Young Wilhelm Stiegel smarted 
under the insults of the men. He left the inn 
alone determined to seek a tailor. Everybody 
seemed to be laughing at him. His pockets were 
filled with his uncle’s good German gold yet he 
was a laughing stock. As he walked along with 
eyes downcast, he learned to recognize passersby 
by their feet: the Quaker’s pewter buckles, the 
slave’s bare feet, the wooden stump of a sailor, 
the silk stockings of a gentleman. Suddenly he 
spied a bit of scarlet velvet in the window of a 
Quaker tailor. He turned in. 

Sound: Shop bell tinkle . . . footsteps. 

Tailor: Come in. Ah, no wig. Thou hast no 
doubt had a mishap to thy wig, friend. Well, 
there is no wig we cannot fix. Now.... 

Stiegel: In Germany we young men didn’t. . . 

Tailor: But, this is America. For such a hand- 
some young man, a wig thee must certainly have. 
Now a Wolf’s Paw or a Spinach seed would be- 
come thee. And a crimson velvet coat and a 
canary vest and silk stockings, and... . 

Stiegel: (Angrily) I wish but a wig! 

Tailor: As thee wishes. I misunderstood thee. 
I see now that perhaps thee cannot afford vel- 
vets and silks. Thy pardon, sir. 

Stiegel: Silence. Keep your tongue in your 
head, sir. I'll show you that I can spend... . Now 
fetch me a wig first, then some garments, some 
jabots, some buckles, some hose. 

Music: Bridge down to 
Sound: Door opening 

Mother: Ach, Wilhelm, you back... Oh... 
(laughing) Oh, Wilhelm. 

Anthony: (Laughing) You—brother, you look 
so funny with a wig. A wig (Laughing). 

Stiegel: Now that I look like a gentleman and 
not like a German indentured servant. You 
laugh. . . . But go on—laugh and laugh some 
more! Today I am a man. I have left Germany 
behind me and this is America! I’m going to 
Dems... 

Sound: Slam of door . . . Down to 
Music: Violin Bach Prelude 

Stiegel: You—my precious fiddle. You are my 
friend. You bring me comfort. You do not laugh. 
Now we are in America, we are going to pleasure 
all America, you and I, Operas I will write. 
Everywhere people will talk of Stiegel and his 
violin. We are one, you and I. Let me play on 
you again. 

Music: Violin . 

Stiegel: And my frie: 


. - Bach 
Here is a secret. Today 
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I saw a great gentleman in a carriage drawn by 
four black horses trapped with bells and plumes. 
The owner's coat of arms was on the door and 
footman and coachman sat on the box. Some- 
day, my friend, you and I will ride to the opera, 
my opera, in a coach and four, and then America 
will know me, Wilhelm Heinrich Stiegel, yes? 
Tomorrow we go to Brickerville to Herr Huber. 
I must get vork—remember? 
Music: Violin up and out 
Sound: Knock . . . Door being opened 

Servant: Come in, sir. 

Herr Huber: (Coming on) Ach, Heinrich Stie- 
gel. Welcome to Brickerville. Come in, come in. 

Stiegel: Thank you, Herr Huber. 

Sound: Footsteps 

Herr Huber: Ah, here is John Stiegel’s boy, 
Wilhelm Heinrich from Germany. It is good to 
have a youth from the Rhine. 

Stiegel: Thank you, sir. 

Herr Huber: And Wilhelm, here is our daugh- 
ter, Elizabeth. 

Stiegel: How do you do. 

Elizabeth: It’s an honor, Herr Stiegel. 

Stiegel: Herr Huber, I have a letter from my 
uncle. Here it is, sir. 

Sound: Opening of letter 

Herr Huber: Ah, yes, you intend to find work 
here at my furnace, yah. 

Stiegel: That is my wish to learn, sir. 

Music: Bridge 

Uncle Pete: Henry Stiegel did learn the busi- 
ness of iron making at Huber’s Elizabeth Fur- 
nace. That same year, 1752, Elizabeth Huber 
became his wife. The property of Elizabeth Fur- 
nace was Huber’s wedding gift to Stiegel. He was 
on his way to success! 

Music: Up and under 

Stiegel: I need to make stoves, more stoves, 
better stoves. Doors with Bible verses on them to 
please the ladies, others with doors showing 
flowers, tulips, daisies. Yes, stoves. But I want 
land too and more possessions. Now my wife, 
Elizabeth, is dead, but I have children and I 
must go on. Already people are calling me 
Baron, Baron Stiegel. (Laughs) I like that. 
Wealth, position, they are fast becoming mine! 

Music: Up and out 

Man I: I hear the Baron’s house over at Man- 
heim is finished. 

Woman: Aye and what a beautiful house, too. 

Man IT: They say a cannon is mounted on the 
platform and when he is expected home, it 
booms. 

Woman: All the glass blowers in his new glass 


furnace stop their work and play their instru- 
ments to welcome him. 

Man I: Such a din for a man! 

Woman: Girls even throw rose petals in the 
path of the coach and four horses. 

Man II: Id like to be near enough to catch 
some of the silver coins he throws. 

Woman: His new interest is glass, beautiful 
green and blue glass. How I'd like a perfume 
bottle. 

Man I: Never was such a man as Baron 
Stiegel! 

Woman: Aye, I saw him one day. I shall never 
forget him. His coat of robin’s egg blue with 
silver lace. What a handsome man, such a figure 
he cuts. 

Music: Bridge up and down to ominous note 

Uncle Pete: But Baron Stiegel, the man of 
pomp and glory, who made fine stoves and beau- 
tiful glass bottles and pitchers, had built his 
house upon sand. Little by little over the years 
he lost all of his money. Frantic he hurried to 
Philadelphia to borrow money. At every house 
the answer was the same. 

Sound: Knock 

Stiegel: Is Mr. Willing at home? Baron Stiegel 
calling. 

Servant: Sorry, sir. Mr. Willing is not in, sir. 

Music: Note—stab! 

Stiegel: Tell your master, Robert Morris, that 
Baron Stiegel is here. 

Servant: Sorry, Mr. Morris is not at home, sir. 

Music: Note—stab! 

Stiegel: Ask Mr. Dickinson to see Baron 
Stiegel, please. 

Servant: The master is closeted with business- 
men, sir. Sorry. 

Music: Note 

Uncle Pete: Stiegel stumbled on. Wintry winds 
cut through his thin coat. Could it be that he was 
done, forgotten by his Philadelphia friends, he 
Baron Stiegel? He felt ill for he shivered with 
cold. Suddenly a hand clutched his shoulder. 

Officer: Baron Stiegel? 

Stiegel: Aye? 

Officer: I take you a prisoner. 

Stiegel: Stop. What does this mean! 

Officer: It means that I have an affidavit signed 
by John Gualdo. You’re one hundred pounds in 
his debt. He saw you today on the street. 

Stiegel: Let me go. Don’t touch me. 

Officer: Get into this Black Maria. Be quick. 

Stiegel: Stop handling me. I can walk alone 
to the van. 

Uncle Pete: Debtors prison! He, Stiegel, ar- 
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rested like a common thief. True he owed 
Gualdo a few pounds, but he had given the 
man lots of music business. How could men 
forget so. Tears streamed down his face. In the 
dreary cell, sleep finally came to the broken, 
humiliated man. 

Music: Bridge 

Uncle Pete: After he was released, he had but 
one piece of property remaining, a small lot in 
Manheim. This he deeded to the Lutherans. On 
it was built the now famous Lutheran Church. 
He drew up his deed on December 4, 1772. 

Stiegel: (Writing) . . . and I hereby deed my 
property in the town of Manheim, known as 
No. 220, for the consideration of paying unto 
the said Henry William Stiegel or his heirs in 
the month of June yearly hereafter the rent of 
one red rose forever. 

Music: Church music 

Music: Violin sneaks in and keeps in under 
and out at the end. 

Uncle Pete: Stiegel’s last years were quiet ones 
spent in teaching and playing his violin. He 
gave to America two lasting memorials 
beautiful glass and the festival of the One Red 


Rose Forever, which is still an annual affair at 
his Lutheran Church at Manheim where the 
most beautiful red rose grown in the church 
yard is presented each June to a descendant of 
Baron Stiegel’s—the most unique and beautiful 
rental of any church in America. 
Music: Church music up and out 

Uncle Pete: That's the story, boys and girls— 
and you can bet I’ll be up here at Manheim next 
June. I wanta see a rose presented as rent for the 
Church just as Baron Stiegel said a hundred 
and seventy-five years ago. Well it’s late and 
I’ve got to move on to Gettysburg. Yep, that'll be 
my story next week. Good night. 

Music: Theme up and under 

Announcer: (Cue) You have been listening to 
the fourth in the current series of programs in 
the Westward Ho! edition of the American Ad- 
venture. Today’s script was written and pro- 
duced by Kathryn Fields Bovaird and featured 
pupils and teachers from the Philadelphia Pub- 
lic Schools. 

Music: Up and fade under 

Announcer: The American Adventure has 

been a KYW educational presentation. 





RESEARCH IN GROUP DYNAMICS 
(Continued from page 350) 


vidual work, but which also lend the advantages 
of mutual enthusiasm and support not possible 
in individual activity. 


T HAS been suggested so far that the research 
in group dynamics has implications as content 
in the social studies curriculum, and also that it 
is important for the in-service training of teach- 
ers. Now, a third implication for the teachers of 
social studies is the relation of the study of groups 
to the study of democracy. In this country we feel 
that democracy is an important concept, and un- 
doubtedly much time is spent in many social 
studies classes learning the history of democracy 
and how political democracy operates in this 
country. We also feel that democracy is the most 
desirable way of organizing human relationships. 
Research confirms that feeling if one believes 
that the value of the human personality is most 
important. 
Most significantly, however, this same research 
has also given us some bases for judging whether 


a group is democratic or not, some criteria against 
which we can match the groups in which we par- 
ticipate. For instance, we can now begin to say, 
in a school, that if we find a classroom in which 
the students work as hard when the teacher is out 
of the room as when she is present, in which the 
students take initiative for activities and are con- 
cerned with the welfare of their own class, a 
classroom in which they demand little attention 
from the teacher and other class members and are 
seldom dependent for suggestions and direction 
from the teacher—if we find these things happen- 
ing in the classroom we may feel that the students 
are participating in a democratic atmosphere, 
under democratic leadership. They are gaining 
real experience in democracy. 

However, if we find a classroom where work 
tends to stop when the teacher leaves the room, 
where the students are dependent upon the 
teacher for suggestions and direction and can not 
work easily on their own, a classroom where stu- 

(Continued on page 369) 











The Detroit Citizenship Study 


Stanley E. Dimond 








UT of a search for the best practices in 

citizenship education in the schools of 

the United States, conducted by the 
Educational Policies Commission in 1939, grew 
the report, Learning the Ways of Democracy. A 
conclusion from that report provided the starting 
point for the Detroit Citizenship Education 
Study. 

“The approach to civic education is, in virtu- 
ally all schools, fragmentary and incomplete, 
even within the course of study. With few excep- 
tions, the schools have not analyzed the full 
demands of citizenship education in a democracy. 
The civic education program has often grown by 
chance accumulation of materials rather than by 
broad and systematic plan. . . . It would seem 
appropriate for schools sincerely concerned about 
civic education to make a general and co-ordi- 
nated approach to the study of democracy and 
democratic citizenship. Such a service rendered 
by even a few schools would be of marked value 
to the whole of American education.”* 

A group from the Detroit Public Schools and 
Wayne University, conscious of the need for im- 
proving the civic education program, addressed 
themselves to the questions: What would a school 
be like if it gave first attention to citizenship edu- 
cation? What would a school do if it tried to 
include all the good practices instead of the oc- 
casional good practice? Would boys and girls be 
any different if they attended a school which con- 
centrated attention on citizenship education? A 
plan for a five-year study of citizenship education 
developed out of the deliberations of these 








If good intentions were enough, we would have long 
since developed a significant civic education program 
in the schools. But good intentions do not provide 
the necessary data for building a curriculum, and edu- 
cators have come to rely increasingly upon the results 
of experimental projects. One of the outstanding proj- 
ects is described in this paper, originally presented 
before the American Educational Research Association 
in February 1948. The author, divisional director of 
Social Studies in the Detroit schools, is also director 
of the Detroit Citizenship Study. 








people. With the approval of the Detroit Board 
of Education and financial support from the 
Volker Foundation of Kansas City, the Study 
began in February, 1945. 

The purpose of the Study is to seek ways of 
increasing the understanding, interest, compe- 
tence, and participation of boys and girls in good 
citizenship so that they will try to be active 
citizens throughout their lives. 


FRAMEWORK OF THE STUDY 


KNOWLEDGE of the general framework of 
the Study is essential to an understanding of 
its place in curriculum research. Eight Detroit 
schools participated—four elementary schools, 
two junior high schools, and two senior high 
schools. These schools were selected by the school 
administration as representative of a cross section 
of life in Detroit. Two schools are in middle class 
neighborhoods; six schools are in lower class 
economic areas. One school is in a definite slum 
area; other schools reflect Detroit’s problems of 
race, religion, and labor-management strife. In 
contrast, then, to some studies, the Detroit Study 
is working not only with the upper middle class 
schools, but is concerned with the total range of 
school population. It should be mentioned also 
that the participating schools were selected origi- 
nally because they wished to participate in the 
Study. In working with the schools, however, we 
have learned that the procedure by which a fac- 
ulty volunteered to be in the Study was, in some 
cases, artificial. Basically the school is the unit 
of operation in the Study. It is believed that the 
individual school is a social organism and that the 
entire school must be involved if better citizens 
are to be developed. This point is important be- 
cause there are those who act as though they 
believed that the social studies department was 
solely responsible for citizenship education. 
The central staff of the Study is composed of 
eight members. The original plan called for four 


1 Educational Policies Commission, Learning the Ways 
of Democracy, (Washington, D.C.: National Education As- 
sociation and American Association of School Adminis- 
trators, 1940), P. 119. 
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staff members from the Detroit public schools 
and four non-Detroiters. Because of the war and 
the post-war boom in college enrollment, it has 
not been possible to maintain this balance in staff 
relationships. Currently seven of the eight staff 
members are longtime employees of the Detroit 
Public Schools. At first a staff member was as- 
signed to each school in the role of a curriculum 
expert to work with that school. These school co- 
ordinators were assisted by an evaluation staff. 
During the past year, however, we have worked 
as two teams combining the work in evaluation 
and instructional improvement. The principal, 
teachers, and the Study staff are co-operatively 
developing a co-ordinated program for the im- 
provement of citizenship education in each school. 

This co-operative attack on school problems is 
the key to the methods employed in the Study. As 
we asked ourselves how we could change schools 
in order to develop better citizens, we turned to 
those experiences which had been significant for 
us. We had observed the Eight-Year Study and 
participated to a degree in the Teacher Education 
Study and the Michigan Study of the Secondary 
School curriculum. It probably was natural, there- 
fore, that we took a problem-solving approach 
in the work with school faculties. The Study has 
tried to help faculties with the problems which 
the faculties felt were real to them. We have 
learned that our first analysis of the problem 
does not always reveal its most significant aspects; 
frequently our entire approach has shifted with 
the development of understanding and insight. 

In solving problems teachers consult personally 
with members of the Study staff. Special consul- 
tants have been provided. Instructional materials 
have been prepared or purchased. Principals and 
teachers visit schools in various parts of the 
country. A special library on citizenship educa- 
tion has been established in each school. But the 
chief procedure has been the conference or work- 
shop session. Substitute teachers freed classroom 
teachers to participate in the program. 

A major part of the Study is the evaluation 
program which attempts to obtain quantitative 
as well as descriptive, qualitative data. Evalua- 
tion techniques include the following: 

Logs. Staff members keep a careful log of the 
activities within the school, noting particularly 
the chronological order of events, the methods 
suggested and employed, the problems presented, 
the plans projected, and other pertinent facts 
which will permit a description and analysis of 
the changes in the school program. Originally 
these logs were kept by daily dictation, but for 


the past two years a “punch” card has facilitated 
the work of summarizing the data. 

Questionnaires. Questionnaires directed to 
principals, teachers, and students include items 
concerning the original status of the school and 
innovations made during the progress of the 
Study. 

Interviews. Informal, chat interviews are made 
continuously by members of the Study staff. Se- 
lected members of the teaching personnel are 
interviewed to determine their difficulties and 
successes and to get some insight of changes 
in their philosophy and procedures. 

Community data. In order to examine various 
over-all aspects of community life which might 
be influenced by the school program, data are 
collected at regular intervals from health, police, 
recreation, and other community agencies. 

Testing program. Among the tests given regu- 
larly to the June graduates of each school are 
objective tests in the social studies, including 
critical thinking; and tests of school and person- 
ality adjustment. 

Evaluation of School Projects. In each school 
individuals or groups of teachers evaluate specific 
projects developed within the school. 


EMERGING PATTERN OF STUDY 


ROM our work to date there is beginning to 

emerge a pattern which may eventually sug- 
gest ways by which other schools can improve 
their citizenship education programs. For con- 
venience these methods will be described briefly 
under five categories. 

Understanding children. During the first year 
of the Study because of the emphasis given by 
educational leaders and because of the problems 
raised by schools, much time and energy was 
devoted to the broad question of how teachers 
could understand children better. As a resuit of 
this work it appears that schools will be able to 
develop better citizens only insofar as they are 
able to improve the emotional and mental ad- 
justment of boys and girls. A corollary of this 
conclusion is that the guidance function of the 
school is of primary importance in a program of 
citizenship education since pupils are likely to 
be better adjusted only as teachers understand 
them better. 

Meaning and practice of democracy. A second 
area of major importance concerns the meaning 
and practice of democracy. Our investigations to 
date show that many children do not have a 
clear understanding of democracy. Some pupils 
are limited in their ability to express ideas about 
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the meaning of democracy and resort to memo- 
rized phrases or to incomplete ideas. Most pupils 
place more emphasis on rights than responsibili- 
ties. Because of the world controversy that exists 
now between the democratic system and other 
systems, it seems imperative that the children in 
our schools get a better understanding of the 
meaning of democracy. Considerable attention, 
therefore, has been given to ways of teaching 
democracy directly, Several teachers are experi- 
menting with teaching units about democracy. 
Book kits on the American Heritage have been 
supplied to the schools. The use of films in the 
direct teaching of democracy has been tried. 

At the same time, we recognize that teaching 
democracy directly, without an opportunity to 
practice it, is not the best situation. Therefore, in 
the schools participating in the Study there has 
been emphasis on finding ways in which boys and 
girls may practice democratic procedures. 

Solution of social problems. A third general 
area of importance in a program of citizenship 
education is that of helping boys and girls gain 
skills which will aid them in the solution of social 
problems. Accordingly, the staff of the Study has 
spent considerable time studying ways to apply 
scientific methods to the solution of social prob- 
lems. A procedure has been developed and pre- 
pared in outline form and is now being tried out 
by teachers in various class and group situations.” 
The Study is testing the hypothesis that, if pupils 
can be taught to apply logical steps to the solu- 
tion of social problems, they can apply these 
problem-solving methods in other areas. The use 
of the problem-solving technique with many 
types of problems will be given increased atten- 
tion during the balance of the Study. 

Improvement of human relations. A fourth 
general area which is important in the develop- 
ment of better citizens concerns the human rela- 
tionships which exist within a school. There is a 
hard-to-define quality, sometimes called the social 
atmosphere of a school, which seems to make a 
difference in the quality of the citizenship de- 
veloped in the school. As yet there is little data 
available on this important matter. Up to the 
present time a complete analysis of the social at- 
mosphere of a school has been too difficult and 
complex. We believe, however, that as teachers, 
principals, and pupils work together in greater 
harmony the general social climate within the 
school improves. Conflict situations exist between 


*A4 copy of this outline may be obtained by writing to 
the Detroit Citizenship Education Study, 436 Merrick 
Street, Detroit 2, Michigan. Price 25 cents. 


individuals and groups in schools as in society, 
and we hope in the future to get better evidence 
both as to the nature and effects of these conflicts 
and as to ways of resolving them. 

School-community relations. The fifth aspect 
of citizenship education which seems to be of 
fundamental importance is the way in which the 
school relates itself to the community. The 
schools participating in the Study have tried to 
adjust their school programs to the needs of the 
neighborhoods which they serve. From these 
efforts, it appears that in a large city programs 
must vary from one school to another and that 
increased attention will have to be given to edu- 
cational leadership within the school in a particu- 
lar neighborhood. 

In this connection the relationship of parents 
to the school is of great importance. In the schools 
where parents have been brought into closer 
harmony with the school and have worked more 
directly with teachers, the pupils are better ad- 
justed and the content of the curriculum has 
been improved. 

Finally, something should be said about two 
special research studies which have been made. 
Special studies have been made of the extent 
to which school practices influence the number 
of adult voters in an election. A three-year study 
is being made of the boys and girls who entered 
one high school in September 1945. The differ- 
ences between the group which remains in school 
for the entire three years and the group that drops 
out during the three years are being analyzed. 


SUMMARY 


N SUMMARY, the Citizenship Education 
Study has endeavored to co-operate with the 
faculties of the eight participating schools in lo- 
cating citizenship problems. The faculties and 
staff members of the Study have worked together 
on the solution of these problems. 

Of the procedures employed in the Study, those 
which seem most valuable are: freedom to try 
promising practices; faculties working together 
intensively on problems; assistance and en- 
couragement from persons not regularly a part 
of the school; provision of additional instructional 
material and equipment; teachers spending in- 
creased time on planning; and careful evaluation 
of activities. 

The chief blocks to the effectiveness of the 
Study are: lack of time to work co-operatively 
with teachers; transfer of principals and teachers; 
emotionally disturbed teachers; and lack of 
skilled educational leadership. 
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What About Adults? 


George M. Smith 








For the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts .. . 
From an old Lapland poem 


T BEGAN with an observation by a seven- 
teen-year-old senior, a girl in Harry Warne’s 
class in contemporary world problems. The 

class was discussing the continuing controversy 
between the Soviet Union and the United States. 
“We in this class are studying the many im- 
portant issues which confront humanity today,” 
the student remarked; “but it is our parents who 
should be studying them. They are the ones who 
will make the decisions during the next few years 
and, if they make too many wrong decisions, per- 
haps we will never have a chance to find solu- 
tions.” The rest of that period, plus a number of 
succeeding class periods, was spent in attacking 
the problem raised by this statement and attempt- 
ing to work out a solution. The students soon 
decided that they would make the problem a 
class project. Enthusiasm for the program ran the 
scale, but even those with little interest promised 
to go along with the group. 


How WELL INFORMED ARE ADULTS? 


OW were they to get their parents and other 
iS adults in the community more adequately 
prepared to solve current world difficulties? The 
class finally decided to make a door-to-door 
canvass to determine how well informed adults 
were on world issues, The students, working with 
the teacher, decided to take a poll of adult opin- 
ion. Student teams questioned 350 adults, They 
found the majority poorly informed about cur- 
rent issues.! They also discovered that adults who 








Youth in America’s schools “squirm and fret under 
the irritating burden of dull lectures, dull teachers, 
dull textbooks,” wrote William A. Lydgate (“What's 
Wrong With Our Schools,” Redbook, February, 1948). 

Mr. Lydgate presumably secured much of his in- 
formation by interviewing parents. Is Mr. Lydgate 
right? We suggest that you read the following article 
before drawing any conclusions. The author is head 
of the social studies department of West Seattle (Wash- 
ington) High School. 








were informed and did have opinions on world 
events seldom let their opinions be known to the 
people responsible for making decisions about 
national and international questions, but the 
students were gratified to learn that better in- 
formed adults were interested in adult study 
groups to analyze and discuss current issues. The 
poll also showed that Reader’s Digest, Life, and 
Time were the most read publications, whereas 
only an extremely small number read such mag- 
azines as Atlantic, Harpers, and The Nation. 

“Not good,” commented the class. “Perhaps 
we can do something about it.” A second attempt 
to reach the community members through the 
local weekly paper with a circulation of 15,000, 
which ran the questionnaire on an inside page, 
brought one answer. 

“INDIFFERENT CITIZENS” ran the head- 
line of a front page editorial in the next issue. An 
arrow pointed to a reprint of the poll and the 
tabulated results of the house-to-house canvass. 
“Snap out of your lethargy and give the kids a 
break,” concluded the editorial. This time more 
than 70 persons replied. 


AROUSING THE COMMUNITY 


EANWHILE, the class members were at- 

tacking the problem in other ways. Two 
groups of four students each started working on 
panel discussions. Letters were sent to local or- 
ganizations and men’s service clubs asking per- 
mission to lay the case before them. These panel 
discussions were presented before the Rotary and 
Lions, the high school Parent-Teachers Associa- 
tion, and a young men’s club, The student speak- 
ers attempted to awaken these organizations to 
the importance of an informed citizenry, to chal- 
lenge them as adults to take the initiative in 


*In his article in the Redbook (February, 1948), Wil- 
liam A. Lydgate concluded that “There is something 
radically wrong with education in America” because “one- 
half of the nation’s voters don’t know who Harold E. 
Stassen is, and one-third don’t know what Senator Arthur 
H. Vandenberg is. . . . Believe it or not, forty per cent of 
us don’t know who General Franco is. . . . After the Mar- 
shall Plan had been discussed for four months, only fifty 
per cent of the voters had heard or read of it.”—Editor. 
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establishing an adult community-education pro- 
gram on current issues. 

Other class groups investigated the possibility 
of getting publicity through the newspapers and 
radio stations, produced eye-catching posters to 
publicize adult education, visited the Seattle 
School District office and the University of Wash- 
ington Adult Education Department to solicit 
support in establishing and sustaining an adult 
study program on contemporary national and 
international questions. Four of the students were 
interviewed on the air in a community radio 
program; the Seattle Times gave the project a 
two-picture display feature article under the 
heading, “West Seattle High School Seniors Start 
Drive to ‘Educate Elders.’”’ The local Parent- 
Teacher Association offered its aid in establishing 
the program. Although the class was broken up 
at the end of the semester, four seniors continued 
to work out the plan, meeting weekly with the 
P-T.A. committee. By March plans were com- 
pleted for the first mass meeting to be held on 
March 15 in the West Seattle High School audi- 
torium. Dr. Frank Williston of the Far Eastern 
Department of the University of Washington was 
asked to speak on the topic, “Danger from the 
East.” 

It was a determined P-T.A.-student group 
which set out to combat adult indifference for 
this meeting. Downtown papers responded with 
articles, pictures, and editorials; the community 
paper ran articles in two successive issues. Printed 
announcements were given almost every child in 
the area to take home. All radio stations promised 
announcements. A high school service club con- 
ducted a special campaign for student and parent 
attendance. The results were gratifying. Between 
700 and 800 persons attended the meeting, about 
400 of them students. 


ORGANIZING COMMUNITY EDUCATION 


OLLOWING the main address, a panel of 

four students again made its plea to the adults 
to organize, “to alert themselves” to present world 
problems by volunteering to form a steering com- 
mittee to establish in the community a program 
of adult education on contemporary problems. 
In response to a questionnaire, about 130 adults 
indicated interest in the program and 24 indi- 
cated a willingness to serve on a steering com- 
mittee. 

Armed with this list of names, the students ob- 
tained a meeting place for the steering commit- 
tee. They then telephoned and sent postcard 
reminders to the members urging them to attend 


the meetings scheduled for April and May, and 
selected the Marshall Plan as the subject to be 
discussed for the April meeting. Dr. Leonard 
Mathey of the College of Economics and Business 
at the University of Washington was asked to 
make the main speech. 

Before the meeting, publicity work was carried 
out under the leadership of a member of the 
P-T.A. committee. A student committee visited 
the Adult Education Department of the Uni- 
versity of Washington and met its head, Lloyd 
Schram. Tentative monthly mass meetings at 
which a good speaker would analyze an important 
problem were planned. Two weeks after each 
mass meeting smaller groups were to meet to 
discuss the problem. As a study guide, Mr. Schram 
suggested the adoption of a textbook such as the 
recent issue of the Brookings Institution on inter- 
national affairs.? 

At its next meeting, adult members of the 
steering committee volunteered to represent the 
main districts of West Seattle at the mass meeting, 
collect questionnaires according to districts, and 
answer questions concerning the small discussion 
group. One member volunteered to find available 
meeting places for the small gatherings. Three 
students agreed to contact John Richards, head 
of the Seattle Public Library, to learn how leaders 
were trained for the Great Books discussion 
groups sponsored by the library. 

About 125 adults attended the April mass meet- 
ing. The Seattle Public Library furnished mimeo- 
graphed reading guides on the Marshall Plan. 
The audience showed much interest; questions 
were plentiful. 

With the approval of the audience, the topic, 
“Will Universal Military Training Lead to Peace 
or War?” was selected for discussion at the May 
meeting. An audience of more than 200 heard 
an ex-state senator, who had recently spent six 
months in Europe, give arguments against UMT. 
A commander of the local post of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars spoke in favor of the training. 
Audience participation was excellent. 

With such a start made during the first year, 
Mr. Warne and his students plan to continue the 
study groups and the town meetings this year. 
West Seattle, noted for its community spirit, is 
grateful to these high school students who have 
helped to arouse adult interest in current prob- 
lems. 


* Major Problems of United States Foreign Policy: 1947: 
Study Guide. Copies of this volume may be secured for 
$1.50. Write to the Brookings Institution, 722 Jackson 
Place, N.W., Washington 6, D.C.—Editor. 
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Understanding Social Conflict 


Arthur K. Davis 








S SELF-INSIGHT is an essential condition 
both of good personality adjustment and 
of curing much individual maladjust- 

ment, so self-knowledge by groups and even by 
societies may well prove most helpful in resolving 
social conflict. This calls for a vast expansion of 
the current program of teaching social science, es- 
pecially in secondary schools and in adult educa- 
tion. It also demands better integration of the 
several social sciences. This paper seeks to pull 
together some sociological and _ psychological 
knowledge of social conflict. 


WEALTH AND POWER AS SOURCES OF CONFLICT 


ROBABLY the most obvious cause of social 

hostility in modern society is the struggle for 
wealth and power, both intensely desired yet 
basically scarce. Wealth commands countless 
goods and services. It is thus the chief symbol of 
success and prestige. But success is often illusive, 
partly because it tends to be defined as the next 
higher rung on the ladder regardless of one’s 
present status, and partly because of unequal 
access to economic opportunity. Finally, the 
limited number of top jobs assures widespread 
frustration. That our philosophy still interprets 
success and failure as the just deserts of personal 
merit and demerit greatly accentuates the squeeze 
that our competitive system puts on the individ- 
ual. And since our prestige scale is largely identi- 
fied with the standard-of-living scale, failure may 
threaten physical hardship and redoubled frus- 
tration. The recent Social Security program, how- 
ever, has modified this strain by guaranteeing a 
minimum subsistence on the principle of in- 
surance rather than of stigmatized charity. 

Like wealth, power is both scarce and highly 
desired. Wealth and power, of course, shade into 
each other, but of the two, power is less explicitly 
a popular goal. No society could risk the destruc- 
tiveness that would accompany unlimited power- 








The author of this article is chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Sociology in Union College, Schenectady, New 
York. 











seeking. Hence every society sharply restricts 
power-seeking. Even so, the social equilibrium is 
frequently an uneasy one. 

The potentially disruptive effects of striving for 
scarce wealth and power are most clearly evident 
in international relations. National sovereignties 
are limited chiefly by the power of other states, 
and scarcely at all by those legal, ethical, and 
institutional restraints that maintain social peace 
within a nation, Soviet-American conflict since 
1945 has stemmed in large part from the strenu- 
ous drive of the two Powers for strategic resources 
like oil, and, above all, for possession of the power 
vacuums created by the fall of the Axis and the 
decline of Britain and France. 

Conflict over wealth and power may be lessened 
by devaluing them; that is, by weakening the mo- 
tivation to pursue them. Or it may be lessened 
by distributing wealth and power more equitably. 
Both approaches imply either a framework of 
institutional values shared in some degree by the 
contending parties, or approximately equal bar- 
gaining positions. As relatively tangible values 
and as universal media of social intercourse, 
wealth and power are intrinsically subject to a 
certain amount of rational arbitration and com- 
promise. This is less true of the more tangible 
conflicts considered below. But a frictionless dis- 
tribution of wealth and power is impossible. No 
social system can perfectly integrate its indis- 
pensable structures of status-allocation and moti- 
vation. 


CULTURAL DIFFERENCES AND CHANGE AS 
SOURCES OF CONFLICT 


HE second great source of social hostility 
Tis differing cultural patterns. When the con- 
trasting patterns belong to separate social groups, 
we have ethnocentrism—in-group antipathy to- 
ward the nonconforming stranger. When the 
different patterns are shared by members of the 
same group, we often have phenomena of am- 
bivalence, or inner conflict manifested by emo- 
tional over-reaction and displaced aggression. 

Every in-group necessarily rewards conformity 
and punishes deviance. In-group ways are right, 
and conforming out-group customs automatically 
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arouse condescending amusement, disapproval, 
or attempts at forcible conversion to in-group 
standards. Many Americans consider the Chinese 
as heathen peasants; Chinese look upon Occiden- 
tals as barbarians. The potential friction is clear, 
although it may be offset by other interests, just 
as Soviet-American social differences were coun- 
terbalanced during the war by alliance against 
a common foe. 

Ethnocentrism is the counterpart and neces- 
sary consequence of in-group unity, but it can 
be reduced in intensity by education. Teachers 
of social science have a special contribution to 
make toward intercultural understanding. Sys- 
tematic and sympathetic study of other cultures 
in the public schools may well be one prerequisite 
to peace in this atomic age. Certainly such train- 
ing is indispensable for public officials, civil lead- 
ers, and newsmen. The prominent role of ignor- 
ance and prejudice in international relations 
must be reduced. From the objective study of 
other societies, both primitive and modern, can 
be expected greater tolerance and improved self- 
insight. Now largely confined to colleges and 
universities, comparative social studies should be 
widely extended in secondary and adult educa- 
tion. By no means would this guarantee peace, 
but it should help. 

The problem of ambivalence toward conflict- 
ing cultural patterns within a group is more 
difficult. It is characteristic of societies in transi- 
tion. Rural societies becoming urbanized or im- 
migrant groups becoming Americanized are ex- 
amples of people attached to two conflicting cul- 
tural patterns. Many Americans are still close 
enough to the farm and the small town to retain 
their loyalty to the values of yeoman America, 
although these values are no longer fully ap- 
propriate for dealing with the giant organizations 
which now dominate industry, labor, and govern- 
ment. Toward the old order, now unsuitable 
to changed conditions but attractive for its famili- 
arity and for its association with past security, 
people often feel both nostalgia and aversion. 
Toward the new order they may feel similarly 
ambivalent. If more efficient, it is still unsta- 
bilized. Trial-and-error behavior is erratic, and it 
consequently stimulates emotional exasperation. 

Rapid social change generalizes this condition 
of ambivalence among large numbers of people. 
The faster the transition, the greater is the frus- 
tration. Revolution is the extreme example. 

A satisfactory analytical theory of social change 
does not yet exist, but when it finally appears one 
of its central concepts will probably be strain in 


the social structure. Adjustment to strain neces- 
sitates either compensatory pressures or basic 
changes in the system. Individual responses to 
strain and change vary widely, but they include 
(1) compensating their ambivalence toward old 
and new by compulsive identification with either 
one and violent over-reaction against the other; 
(2) an increase of free-floating aggression ready 
for discharge against any available hate-object. 
The latter response is called scapegoating. In- 
group solidarity and sanctions restrain the direct 
expression of the hostility which every social 
group generates, but the antagonism may be dis- 
placed onto minorities and out-groups, or even 
upon imaginary entities like the “devil.” 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


OCIAL antagonisms illustrate various com- 

binations of these causes of hostility. Anti- 
Semitism involves competition for scarce wealth 
and prestige, with consequent scapegoating by 
the Gentile majority. It rests also upon deep- 
rooted cultural dissimilarities between Jew and 
Gentile. These differences preserve mutual anti- 
pathies and sometimes invoke ambivalence 
among non-orthodox Jews whose allegiance is 
divided between Jewish and Gentile cultural 
patterns.t Anti-Semitism and other ethnic con- 
flicts can be reduced by maintaining an economy 
of abundance for all, thus averting the cut-throat 
competition which scarcity inevitably stimulates. 
Anti-Semitism based on cultural differences will 
linger unless complete assimilation annihilates 
those differences, but even this cultural antago- 
nism can be restrained by mutual tolerance and 
compromise. 

Negro-white hostility stems partly from the 
struggle for economic and political status, Am- 
bivalence arises from guilt-feelings on the part 
of some whites—this may illuminate the occa- 
sional sadistic over-reactions against Negroes. 
Such cultural dissimilarities as are present are 
mostly class differences. Finally, scapegoating 
against Negroes is prominent, for the Negro 
meets the need of our intensely competitive so- 
ciety, preoccupied with the quest for superiority, 
for a perpetually inferior group.? Similar con- 
siderations hold true for hostility toward other 


*Isacque Graeber and Stewart H. Britt, eds., Jews in 
a Gentile World (New York: Macmillan, 1942). 

?K. Gunnar Myrdal, The American Dilemma (New 
York: Harpers, 1944); John Dollard, Caste and Class in a 
Southern Town (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1937); 
and Allison Davis and Burleigh B. Gardner, Deep South 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1941). 
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ethnic minorities in this and other countries. 

Soviet-American hostility is even more com- 
plex. Differences in social structure provide a 
constant element of ethnocentric antagonism 
which reinforces but does not explain the post- 
war spiraling of conflict. For an understanding 
of this development we must look to the stepped- 
up struggle for strategic resources and political 
influence, to institutional rivalry, and to the 
strains within the two societies which make each 
an admirable scapegoat for the other. 

That both the United States and the U.S.S.R. 
are variants of industrial society facilitates rivalry. 
American technological supremacy and Soviet 
progress in the problem of handling ethnic 
minorities, for example, are sources of invidious 
comparison. There is a deep-rooted ambivalence 
in the attitudes of each society toward the other. 
In Russian eyes America is a symbol of much- 
desired technical mastery and much-hated capi- 
talism. To many Americans the Soviet Union 
embodies progressive elements of social reform 
and regressive totalitarian dictatorship. 

Strains in Soviet society are caused partly by 
the industrializing of peasant society and partly 
by the forced tempo of that transition. The in- 
evitable failures and suffering can be blamed on 
“capitalist wreckers” or “foreign spies,” thus 
building up the internal unity and sacrifices 
necessary to effect a successful revolution. Ten- 
sions in the American social system are fostered 
by the uncertainty of economic stability and by 
growing bureaucratic centralization. War, de- 
pression, and extended social services make for 
more bureaucracy and central planning, while 
American individualism strongly resists them. 
The resulting ambivalence and anxiety is readily 
projected upon the U.S.S.R., the great symbol 
of extreme bureaucracy and central planning.® 

Another type of social conflict is class antag- 
onism. In America this is now no more than 
incipient since we have no genuine social classes 
—self-conscious, hierarchically arranged groups, 
each with its own unique way of life, with very 
little mobility of individuals between those 
groups. The United States is characterized by a 
continuum type of stratification having immense 
differences between extremes but consisting of 
a multitude of vaguely defined gradations which 
shade into each other. Moreover, there are several 


*A. K. Davis, “Soviet-American Conflict: Its Sociology,” 
in J. S. Roucek, Ed., Encyclopedia of the Soviet Union 
(New York: Philosophical Library, forthcoming); “Some 
Sources of American Hostility to Russia,” American 
Journal of Sociology, LIII (1947) 174-183. 


criteria of stratification—income, occupation, per- 
sonality, education, hereditary affiliations like 
family and ethnic groups. People do not have the 
same rank on all these scales, and this makes 
American stratification still more vague and 
fluid. Nearly everyone seeks the same middle-class 
success goals, competition for which is individual 
rather than on a class basis. This common goal- 
orientation and high individual mobility have 
thus far prevented class development. 

Industrialism seems to have a pulverizing ef- 
fect on all pre-industrial class systems. The nine- 
teenth century phenomenon of American farm 
boys and artisans rising to the leadership of great 
industrial corporations is now being repeated in 
the Soviet Union. Some pre-industrial systems of 
stratification withstand the dissolving effects of 
industrialism better than others do. Thus Japan 
and Great Britain have retained more of their 
pre-industrial social structure than have the 
United States and the U.S.S.R. 

If genuine classes ever develop in America the 
most likely cleavage seems to be that between 
semi-skilled, organized labor and that part of the 
middle class (the top group in America) which 
holds the better managerial, professional, and 
technical statuses. Access to these positions de- 
pends increasingly on expensive college training. 
The significance of current proposals to expand 
public subsidies of higher education is that they 
reinforce our declining social mobility. Without 
systematic recruitment from below, our top 
status-positions would tend to become the heredi- 
tary preserve of a self-perpetuating oligarchy. 

Other forms of social conflict deserve mention. 
Crime occasionally originates as a neurotic re- 
sponse to the individual’s psychic conflict. More 
often it may be viewed either as a failure in 
socializing the individual or as a rational effort 
to obtain possessions not available by legitimate 
methods. Conformity to middle-class morality 
requires the rewards of middle-class success, and 
not everyone can be inducted into the middle- 
class pattern of upward mobility. Much crime 
and juvenile delinquency may therefore sym- 
bolize hostility to middle-class patterns of prop- 
erty and authority. 

Our knowledge of the relation of crime to the 
social structure is still very tentative. We have 
scarcely begun to consider the implications of 
delinquency and alcoholism for systematic social 
theory. Certain neuroses, for instance, seem to 
stem from the strains of our competitive life.‘ 





*Karen Horney, Neurotic Personality of Our Time 
(New York: W. W. Norton, 1937). 
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Our insights into the effects of our family or- 
ganization upon solidarity and hostility patterns 
have become fairly adequate with the growing 
collaboration between sociology and_psycho- 
analysis.° 


DIRECTIONS OF CHANGE IN WESTERN SOCIETY 


OR roughly a century—longer in England, 
much less in Europe and Japan—industriali- 
zation has been proceeding in the United States. 
Urban society may be viewed as the latest phase 
of a long transition from medieval peasant society. 
Social life in the European Middle Ages was 
organized in relatively self-sufficient agricultural 
communities, a subsistence economy wherein 
authority was personal and traditional, status 
largely hereditary, social mobility corresponding- 
ly slight, social relationships mainly face-to-face, 
and the family the primary social institution. 
Now we are approaching a large-scale interde- 
pendent society with a highly developed tech- 
nology, wherein the authority structure is bureau- 
cratic, status achieved individually through spe- 
cialized occupations, mobility consequently in- 
tense, face-to-face relationships subordinate to 
formalized impersonal organizations, with heredi- 
tary groups like the family and aristocracies cor- 
respondingly reduced in importance. 

The frictions this transition involves need no 
emphasis here. Adjustment of the family to our 
specialized urban technology has entailed reduced 
familial functions, more equalitarian spouse roles, 
smaller and more isolated conjugal units, and 
new sexual patterns. Our rising divorce rate and 
parent-youth conflict reflect these tensions. The 
chronic conflicts between conservative and liberal 
religions, between religion and science, between 
bureaucratic centralism and traditional local au- 
thority, between hereditary mobilities and the 
cult of the common man—all these manifest the 
basic changes our culture is undergoing. 

People reared in the older values see these 
trends as disintegration. Adherents of the new 
ways look upon surviving traditional patterns as 
obstructions to progress. But many others share 
disharmonious elements of both old and new. 
Their ambivalence makes them subject to com- 
pulsive over-reaction as radical or reactionary 


’ Abram Kardiner, Psychological Frontiers of Society 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1945). 


fanatics. Fascism is the latest counter-revolution- 
ary movement to combat modernist trends by 
recreating an hereditary hierarchy, restoring the 
pre-industrial family, and devaluing the cult of 
the common man. Some of these tendencies are 
clearly incompatible with urban society. 

Though the transition to industrial society is 
still incomplete, something like the following 
institutional pattern seems to be emerging. Au- 
thority will be increasingly bureaucratic—a hier- 
archy of offices defined by systematic rules and 
manned by trained appointees, like the business 
corporation, the State, and the army. Stratifica- 
tion is a classless continuum. To preserve it, 
special mechanisms for limiting excessive dif- 
ferentiation between top and bottom, and for 
recruiting leaders from all social levels, may have 
to be designed. The highly mechanized eco- 
nomic system under the impact of war, depres- 
sion, and growing interdependence wil! probably 
tend toward social planning. Planning is inher- 
ent in bureaucracy and occupational specializa- 
tion. That this may remove the productive 
process from private ownership seems likely. Fi- 
nally, hereditary affiliations like family, class, and 
ethnic group decline in importance. Discrimina- 
tions based on sex, color, and creed block the 
individual specialization and mobility which an 
industrial society requires. The most deep-rooted 
of these hereditary social affiliations is national- 
ism. Absolute national sovereignty seems incom- 
patible with industrial society. Whether our 
emerging industrial society can modify national- 
ism or whether nationalism will destroy in- 
dustrial society is still uncertain. 


CONCLUSION 


N UNDERSTANDING and reducing social 

conflict the role of teachers of social science 
is crucial. Perhaps no group is better fitted to 
act as an advisory profession and to make avail- 
able to the next generation the self-insight which 
may ease the strains of social change. Ours is in- 
disputably a dynamic society. Wide popular 
awareness of the nature of social conflict and 
the direction of social change might help us to 
avoid the destructive extremes of radicalism and 
reaction. Knowledge alone will certainly not as- 
sure our social survival, but it may improve our 
narrowing margin. 
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Are You Building Democracy? 


Robert Bayless Norris 








“Democracy is something you do, rot something you 
talk about. It is more than form of government, or attitude 
or opinion. It is participation.”” 

NE needs only to look in any direction 

to see that a cancerous growth is threat- 

ening the life of our democracy. That 
growth is a lethargic, non-participating citizenry. 
Statistics show that in the 1948 primaries in New 
York City only about 72,000—about three percent 
—of the 2,362,748 registered voters cast their bal- 
lots. Ninety-seven percent of the voters were too 
indifferent to the selection of candidates to par- 
ticipate. The writer feels that the schools are at 
least partially accountable for this deplorable— 
and dangerous—situation. Are your social studies 
classes gilding youth with a gold veneer of facts 
and petty fallacies, meanwhile stifling initiative 
so that the students reflect only those ideas given 
to them? Are your students learning only to 
please you, to “pass’’ by echoing your ideas on an 
examination, thereby securing excellent training 
to become followers of an American “Hitler’’? 
Must class discussion of controversial issues be 
prolonged until someone offers “‘the right answer” 
—your idea? Evaluate your methods in the light 
of these questions to see if you are letting your 
students think for themselves and learn to fit 
what they find into the complicated pattern of 
society. 

A PLAN OF ACTION 


LLUSTRATIONS of a plan of action at the 

college, secondary, and elementary school 
levels for an approach flexible enough to meet 
the needs of every course are given below. This 
method will bring out every phase of the subject 
matter which is of vital importance and, even 
more important, it will teach children, through 
actual experience, how to be part of an informed, 
participating public—the fundamental ingredient 
of democracy. 








How can we overcome indifference to democratic re- 
sponsibility? The author, who gives one answer to this 
question, is an instructor in Education and Psychology 
in the State Teachers College at Cortland, New York. 








First, let us consider problems of democracy for 
twelfth-grade students. Probably no age group 
has more problems of major concern (not, per- 
haps, of major concern to us, but extremely im- 
portant to them), and no group is more alert to 
democratic action once its power is learned 
through actual, first-hand experience, At the first 
session of the class present an outline of potential 
fields of endeavor, including not only the na- 
tional problems, but problems of immediate con- 
cern to the group—the Washington trip (if one is 
to be made); the graduation program; the draft; 
boy-girl relationships; college selection. From this 
list allow the students to select those problems 
in which they are most interested, whether they 
be personal or of national importance. 

At the next meeting of the class, divide the 
students into groups of eight or ten (this is the 
most desirable size but the number may be in- 
creased if the room is too small). A chairman 
should be selected by each group and a secretary 
appointed. To supplement the ideas already 
under consideration by the individual students, 
the teacher should give each group a wide selec- 
tion of books, articles, and pamphlets centering 
around the students’ probable needs as indicated 
by the teacher’s past experience. For the next 
few meetings the teacher should circulate among 
the groups, acting as consultant on materials, 
giving his experience and advice when they are 
requested, and encouraging participation. In- 
formal reports should take shape with chairmen 
meeting with the teacher to lay course plans. 

But suppose, you may ask, they don’t pick the 
“right” things? The answer is that anything vital 
to the group is a “right” subject, for the greatest 
virtue of true democratic action is that it operates 
as successfully on little questions as on mo- 
mentous ones. Experience with democracy is such 
a fascinating human experience that, if enough 
opportunities are presented for participation, stu- 
dents will wish to act democratically in other 
situations throughout life. The learning of the 
process whereby we can participate in society in- 


2George B. deHuszar, Practical Applications of De- 
mocracy (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1945). 
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telligently and organize others into action groups 
when the need arises is the cardinal problem of 
democracy, and one answer to the question of 
the preservation of our way of life. 

Throughout the semester problem-centered 
groups will study, discuss, present, systematize, or- 
ganize, and dramatize the topics of concern. New 
methods of operation continually suggest them- 
selves as new situations arise. Really worthwhile 
phases of traditional classwork can be woven into 
the program. 

Playing a part in planning, and the gaining of 
satisfaction from working in problem-centered 
groups, offers great motivation—the sort of motiva- 
tion upon which our country’s founders welded 
our widely divergent population into a nation 
capable of meeting and solving problems which 
we today “leave to the government,” or to our 
neighbors. Success in democratic action may not 
come at the first attempt in our classrooms. 
Guided experiences in living will, however, build 
firmly the foundations for better citizenship, and 
continued participation will strengthen them. 


DEALLY, of course, the democratic way of 

doing things will be so well entrenched in 
the daily living of seniors that little guidance will 
be necessary. This can happen only by applica- 
tion of democratic principles throughout the 
school system. A seventh grade group studying 
the geography of South America can be organized 
on a democratic plan. Again, small groups will 
survey the course by consulting parents, texts, 
and library materials. They will decide which 
things are of most interest and of most impor- 
tance. From this participation will come not only 
motivation but a superior plan of action, for 
co-operative effort will draw out ideas which 
could otherwise be smothered under the blanket 
of textbook reading and teacher direction. 

The Liverpool Grammar School, Liverpool, 
New York, built a civic program of democratic 
experience around the problem of fire prevention 
and protection. Class representatives were elected 
to a council which planned and carried out local 
excursions in order to learn how a fire depart- 
ment operates. Over a period of several weeks, 
student members of the council discovered weak- 
nesses and suggested ways of correcting them— 
such as the need for an alternate leadership plan 
in case the officers were absent. The lieutenant 
and the captain (students) supervised and cri- 
ticized the drills. Class time was used for meetings, 
preparation of bulletin board material, and the 
working out of directions. The teachers and Prin- 


cipal A. V. Zogg served as consultants. This was 
not only a democratic experience for the children, 
It inspired cleanliness (the council insisted that 
scrap paper be eliminated); attention to detail 
(the fire exists were checked daily); and good 
conduct (rules were incorporated in the direc- 
tions). Through such experiences sections of text- 
book material come to life and the value of writ- 
ten knowledge comes to be understood. 


HE writer conducted an extension course in 
ig ipeelerne sociology during the past year. The 
first meeting of these teachers in service were 
spent in outlining the scope of the subject, in 
making basic reading assignments, and in free 
discussion of the sociological problems closest to 
the members of the class and to the communities 
from which they came. From these discussions the. 
instructor prepared a list of potential investiga- 
tion areas. Each student selected the area of 
greatest individual interest and committees were 
formed around like problems. Investigation in- 
cluded the local problems of juvenile delin- 
quency, broken homes, poverty, and medical 
care. A major portion of each class meeting was 
spent in committee meetings with reports of prog- 
ress to the whole group. Some groups brought 
local authorities to the meetings, studied national 
publications, and consulted local statistics. Mem- 
bers of the groups presented individual problems 
and recommendations for consideration. These 
teachers were working on problems real and vital 
to them. They were reacting democratically to 
ideas and personalities. They were substantiating 
and broadening their ideas with facts. The varied 
concepts which such a course is expected to pre- 
sent were found in the readings in the basic text- 
book. Upon occasion the instructor would clarify 
or amplify these concepts. 

These brief summaries of potential projects 
have been considered from the point of view of 
the most traditional schools; the democratic 
process is as applicable in every other class and 
in every other type of school. 


taking with them into the outside world 
a mental list of dates, a collection of “patriotic” 
facts about our forefathers, a confused notion of 
the intricacies of our government, and a series 
of meaningless definitions of democracy? Or are 
they taking with them experience in the democ- 
racy of action which they can use to meet their 
current problems and to help them in their 
quest for knowledge? 


A RE you killing democracy? Are your students 
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Notes and News 








NCSS Representative to Unesco 


The National Council for the Social Studies 
was re-elected to membership for a second three- 
year term to the U. S. National Commission for 
Unesco at its fifth semiannual meeting in Boston 
last September. Howard E. Wilson, Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace, has been re- 
appointed as the NCSS delegate on the National 
Commission. Dr. Wilson has been elected to the 
Executive Committee of the National Commis- 
sion. 

The National Commission of one hundred per- 
sons serves as an advisory body to the Depart- 
ment of State on matters relating to Unesco. It 
will hold its sixth semiannual meeting in Cleve- 
land, March 29 and go. 

The second National Conference on Unesco 
will be held in Cleveland, Ohio, March 31 to 
April 2, 1949. Representatives of more than 
1,000 national and regional organizations in the 
United States that have indicated a direct in- 
terest in world affairs will be invited to the meet- 
ing, which will analyze the work that is being 
done and can be done for international under- 
standing and peace through the Unesco pro- 
gram. 

The Cleveiand Council on World Affairs, of 
which Shepherd L. Witman is director, has been 
designated by the U. S. National Commission for 
Unesco as the local coordinating body for the 
Cleveland conference. 

The first National Conference on Unesco was 
held in Philadelphia in March 1947. 


Teacher Shortage 

A study completed October 12 by the Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards of the National Education Association 
reveals that for the ten-year period from 1949-50 
through 1958-59, the children of the United States 
will need 1,045,622 new elementary teachers and 
243,720 mew secondary teachers—a total of 
1,289,342 new teachers in the public and private 
elementary and secondary schools. 

The most critical need cited by the Commis- 
sion is for elementary teachers qualified to pro- 
vide education of children “in the crucial ages 
from six through 13, when expert teaching is 
absolutely essential to the child’s success in life.” 


A study published by the Commission in April 
showed that the colleges of the United States 
graduated only about 12,000 fully qualified new 
elementary teachers last year. The colleges turned 
out about 8,000 additional elementary teachers 
who had completed from one to three years of 
collegiate work and were qualified to receive 
teaching certificates in their respective states. 

At the 1948 rate of output from the colleges, 
about 200,000 new elementary teachers are ex- 
pected in the ten-year period from 1949-50 
through 1958-59. Since college graduation is re- 
garded by the Commission as the minimum of 
adequate preparation for elementary teaching, 
the total college output of qualified new ele- 
mentary teachers at the 1948 rate would be about 
120,000. 


British Exchange Teachers 


Nearly 100 exchange teachers from the United 
States to Great Britain sailed July 24 on the 
Marine Tiger. Of that number, sixteen were 
social studies teachers. 

The social studies teachers in this group, with 
their home towns and places of exchange teach- 
ing, are: 


Glenn Baxter, Elyria, Ohio, to Cardigan, West 
Wales 

Margaret Bettle, Billings, Montana, to London 
at Finsbury Park 

Mary Ellerman, Evansville, Indiana, to Bishop 
Auckland, Co. Durham 

Phyllis Flower, Cleveland, Ohio, to Bedford, 
England 

Mary J. Gentry, San Angelo, Texas, to Bargold, 
Glamorgan 

George Hammersmith, Toledo, Ohio, to 
Knaresborough, York 

Gertrude Hodgens, Los Angeles, California, to 
Bath 

Iva Kellogg, Los Angeles, California, to 
Brighton 

Lillie Kunkle, Sioux Falls, South Dakota, to 
Edinburgh, Scotland 

Walter Ludwig, Mamaroneck, New York, to 
New Cross, London 

Zelma Parker, Decatur, Alabama, to Bradford, 
York 
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Helen Robertson, Chappaqua, New York, to 
Glasgow 

Martha Stucki, Pekin, Illinois, to London 

Ida Summers, Manhattan, Kansas, to Haywards 
Heath, Sussex 

Pauline Tidwell, Cleburne, Texas, to Ponty- 
pool, Monmouthshire 

Rose Mary Wilcox, Jamestown, New York, to 
Accrington, Lancastershire 


This information was supplied through the 
courtesy of Martha L. Stucki, exchange teacher 
from Pekin, Illinois, and the Peoria-Pekin Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies. 


Western Pennsylvania 


The Western Pennsylvania Council for the 
Social Studies held a luncheon meeting on Oc- 
tober 15 in conjunction with the Western Penn- 
sylvania Education Association, Stanley E. Di- 
mond, president of the NCSS, spoke to the group 
on “Citizenship in Today’s World.” The Coun- 
cil’s officers for 1948-49 are: president, Mildred 
M. Williams, Langley High School, Pittsburgh; 
vice president, Ray Kuhl, Avonworth High 
School, Pittsburgh; secretary-treasurer, C. H. W. 
Pullen, Supervisor, Citizenship and _ Social 
Studies, Pittsburgh.—C. H. W. P. 


Central Missouri 


The Central Missouri Council for the Social 
Studies met on October 8 in conjunction with 
the Central Missouri State Teachers Association 
in Warrensburg. Forrest Foor, Central Missouri 
State College, presided at a panel discussion on 
“How May Social Studies Teachers Contribute 
to Better American Citizenship?” Topics and 
participants on the panel were “Assumption of 
Personal Responsibility,” Juanita Barron, In- 
dependence; “Loyalty to the Democratic Way of 
Life,” Vincil Harrison, Otterville; “Sympathy 
with the Attitudes of Other Societal Groups,” 
Marion S. Schott, Central Missouri State College; 
“Ability and Will to Help Solve Social Problems,” 
Mary K. Hughes, Windsor; and “Participation in 
Social and Civic Action,” Roy W. Nolte, Clinton. 

At the business meeting, the following officers 
were elected: chairman, Nellie Kelly, Leeton; 
vice-chairman, Lawrence Daniels, Centerview; 
and secretary, Juanita Barron, Independence. 
Board members: Edith Howard, Central Missouri 
State College; Mary Griffin, Rich Hill; and Roy 
W. Nolte, Clinton.—N. E. K. 


Texas 


Social Studies Texan is the title of the first 
issue of the official organ of the Texas Council 
for the Social Studies. The TCSS met in Dallas 
in November at the meeting of the Texas State 
Teachers Association. J. W. Baldwin, University 
of Texas, presented the Constitution of the TCSS 
for adoption. Mrs. Thomas Haynie, Amarillo, 
spoke on “Social Studies in the Amarillo Senior 
High School,” and Eleanor W. Rayne, North 
Texas State College, spoke on “Teaching the So- 
cial Studies.” 

The Dallas District Council for the Social 
Studies served as host at a luncheon meeting for 
the TCSS. 

Officers of the Texas Council are: president, 
Bertie W. Chinn, Uvalde; first vice president, 
Dorothy Gerlach, Dallas; secretary-treasurer, 


Midge Langendorff, San Antonio; sponsor, J. W. . 


Baldwin, University of Texas; and acting editor, 
Myrtle Roberts, Dallas.—M. R. 


Wisconsin 


The fall conference of the Wisconsin Council 
for the Social Studies was held in Milwaukee on 
November 4 during the meeting of the Wiscon- 
sin Education Association. At the luncheon meet- 
ing, Frances H. Ferrell, Marshall High School, 
Chicago, spoke on “Teaching of Critical Think- 
ing.” At the afternoon meeting, Earl S. Johnson, 
University of Chicago, addressed the group on 
“Teaching Civil Liberties,” with Calvin O. 
Evans, Milwaukee Vocational School, serving as 
discussant. John Hamburg, Edgerton, is presi- 
dent of the WCSS, and Ruth M. Johnson, Wis- 
consin High School, Madison, is secretary-treas- 
urer. Roy W. Oppegard and Laura E. Sutherland 
are serving as editor and associate editor re- 
spectively of the Wiscouncilor, the official pub- 
lication of the WCSS. 


Citizenship Study 


The State Department of Public Instruction, 
Kansas, and the Institute of Citizenship of Kan- 
sas State College at Manhattan are undertaking 
a project of research and development in the 
social studies curriculum. The project is one 
of the cooperative action research type in which 
the study staff will cooperate with the social 
studies teachers of several Kansas high schools 
in determining the objectives of social studies 
instruction, in evaluating present courses of study 
to determine to what extent these objectives are 
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being achieved, and in altering and improving 
the social studies curriculum of the high school 
as evaluation reveals that to be necessary. Ursula 
Henley and Eldon G. Wheeler are directing this 
project to be known as the “Kansas Study of 
Education for Citizenship.”—E. G. W. 


Capitol District Council 


The Capitol District Council for the Social 
Studies met in Albany, New York, on October 15. 
James A. Michener spoke to the group on “Mak- 
ing of a Book.” —W. W. T. 


Indiana 


The Indiana Council for the Social Studies 
held a luncheon meeting on Thursday, October 
21. Dr. Murray DeArmond, a psychiatrist of In- 
dianapolis, spoke on “Some Basic Mechanisms of 
Mental Health.” 

The annual Spring meeting will be held at 
Indiana State Teachers College, Terra Haute, 
March 25-26.—B. C. 


Student Councils 


The 1948 Student Councils Handbook has just 
been published by the National Association of 
Student Councils, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. This 144-page handbook is 


free to members of the National Association of 
Student Councils and may be purchased for one 
dollar by others. This edition of the handbook 
contains a report of the activities of the 1948 Na- 
tional Conference of Student Councils. Other 
sections deal with planning and directing a stu- 
dent council convention, student counci! com- 
munity projects, student council insignia, and a 
directory of the student council associations. 


Camping 

The Cuyamaca Story is published by the San 
Diego City-County Camp Commission and de- 
scribes graphically, in words and pictures, how 
and why San Diego children go camping in school 
time. Copies of this 32-page publication may be 
secured for thirty cents each. Write to the San 
Diego City-County Camp Commission, 405 
Civic Center, San Diego 1, California. 

@ 

All social studies teachers and social studies organiza- 
tions are invited to send in material for these columns. 
Send in notes on the activities of your school or organiza- 
tion and other items of general interest to social studies 
teachers. Mail your material as early as possible to Mer- 
rill F. Hartshorn, Executive Secretary, National Council 
for the Social Studies, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington. Contributors to this issue: Nellie E. Kelly, C. H. W. 


Pullen, Myrtle Roberts, Eldon G. Wheeler, Wallace W. 
Taylor, and Bernice Carver. 





RESEARCH IN GROUP DYNAMICS 
(Continued from page 355) 


dents can not work well with each other and 
either show aggressive behavior toward each 
other and toward the teacher or are very submis- 
sive—if these things are happening, we may begin 
to feel that these students are not experiencing 
democracy in their school life. 


W .« CAN no longer hang on to such simple 


concepts of democracy as “majority rule,” 
“everyone can have his say,” or even, in the 
school, to lip-service to teacher-pupil planning. 
Now we can actually check how effective our at- 
tempts to be democratic are—by looking at the 
resulting behavior of the students. We can not 
simply try to be democratic and assume the stu- 
dents are experiencing democracy. Their own 
behavior is the check. 
Little would seem to be accomplished when we 
spend our time in the social studies classes talk- 
ing about the values of our democratic way of 


life unless we actually give those same students 
both training and experience, here and now, in 
what democracy can mean to us as a way oi life 
in our classroom. 
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Pamphlets and Government Publications 


Ralph Adams Brown 








The United Nations 


The State Department issues a large number 
of publications that deal with the United Na- 
tions, or with some of its specialized agencies. 
The following list will indicate the nature of 
these pamphlets and books. At the end of the 
list will be found the addresses of distribution 
centers where the various pamphlets may be 
purchased or, in the case of some of them, ob- 
tained without charge. 


Arms for United Nations. International Organization and 
Conference Series III, 8. Publication 3203. 18 pp. 15 
cents. Article by Donald C. Blaisdell. 

Charter of United Nations. Publication 2472. 2 pp. 10 
cents. Wall poster containing preamble and text of 
charter and facsimile signatures of American Delega- 
tion and of leading members of other delegations to San 
Francisco Conference. 

Charter of United Nations: Report to President on Results 
of San Francisco Conference by Chairman of U. S. 
Delegation. Conference Series 71. Publication 2349. 266 
pp- 45 cents. 

Charter of United Nations Together With Statute of 
International Court of Justice. Conference Series 74. 
Publication 2353. 85 pp. 15 cents. (This is a pocket-size 
edition of the text of the statute and charter.) 

Covenant of League of Nations and Charter of United 
Nations: Points of Difference. Publication 2442. 14 pp. 
5 cents. Article by Clyde Eagleton. 

Eighthieth Congress, First Session, and the United Nations. 
United States—United Nations Information Series 28. 
Publication 2982. 18 pp. 15 cents. Article by Sheldon Z. 
Kaplan. 

Facsimile of Charter of United Nations, Statute of Inter- 
national Court of Justice and Interim Arrangements in 
Five Languages. Conference Series 76. Publication 2368. 
232 pp. 60 cents. 

Faith and Fidelity—American Pledge to United Nations. 
United States—United Nations Information Series 25. 
Publication 2934. 14 pp. 5 cents. Address by Secretary 
Marshall before American Association for UN, Sept. 14, 
1947- 

Guide to the United States and the United Nations. Inter- 
national Organization and Conference Series III, 11. 
Publication 3241. 8 pp. 10 cents. Revised to July, 1948. 
Contains chronology of UN events, bibliography listing 
background materials on UN and related agencies, and 
organization charter of UN. 

The Interim Committee of the General Assembly—“The 
Little Assembly”; A Legislative History. International 
Organization and Conference Series, III, 9. Publication 
3204. 32 pp. 20 cents. 

Organizing the United Nations. United States—United 
Nations Information Series 6. Publication 2573. 57 pp. 


25 cents. A series of articles from the Department of 
State Bulletin. 

A Program for a More Effective United Nations. United 
States—United Nations Information Series 24. Publica- 
tion 2928. 14 pp. 5 cents. 

Second Year of United Nations: Role of U.S. International 
Organization and Conference Series III, 3. Publication 
3072. 10 pp. Free. 

Strengthening the United Nations. International Organiza- 
tion and Conference Series III, 6. Publication 3159. 10 
pp- 10 cents. Statement by Secretary Marshall, May 5, 
1948. 

Transition from League of Nations to United Nations. 
United States—United Nations Information Series 5. 
Publication 2542. 18 pp. 10 cents. Article by Henry Reiff, 
Department of State. 

The United Nations Charter—As Declaration and as Con- 
stitution, Conference Series 72. Publication 2355. 12 pp. 
Free. 

The United Nations for Peace and World Progress. United 
States—United Nations Information Series 22. Publica- 
tion 2885. 5 cents. (Wall poster) 

The United Nations. Free. (Chart, 8” x 1014”, showing 
relationship of various organs of the UN, its commis- 
sions, and specialized agencies.) 

The United States and the United Nations: Report by 
President to Congress for Year 1947. International 
Organization and Conference Series III, 1. Publication 
3024. 360 pp. 60 cents. 

The United States and the United Nations: Report by 
President to Congress for Year 1946. The United States 
and the United Nations Report Series 7. Publication 
2735. 221 pages. 45 cents. 

World Stability Through United Nations. United States— 
United Nations Information Series 20. Publication 2829. 
18 pp. 5 cents. 


Some Outstanding Publications on Various 
Specialized Agencies of the United Nations: 


Bank and Fund 


International Bank for Reconstruction and Development: 
Articles of Agreement Between United States and Other 
Powers—Formulated at the United Nations Monetary 
and Financial Conference. Treaties and Other Interna- 
tional Acts Series 1502. Publication 2511. 33 pp. 10 cents. 

International Monetary Fund: Articles of Agreement Be- 
tween United States and Other Powers—Formulated 
at the UN Monetary and Financial Conference. Treaties 
and Other International Acts Series 1501. Publication 
2512. 43 pp. 10 cents. 


FAO 


The World Talks Over Its Food and Agriculture Problems. 
Conference Series 105. Publication goo2. 7 pp. 10 cents. 
(Steps taken at the Geneva Conference on Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the UN toward meeting 
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both current and long-range problems of insufficient 
world food supply.) 


ICAO 


International Civil Aviation, 1945-1948. International Or- 
ganization and Conference Series IV, ICAO 1. Publica- 
tion 3131. 40 pp. 25 cents. (Report on the activities and 
accomplishments of ICAO.) 


ITO 


Havana Charter for an International Trade Organization 
and Final Act and Related Documents. Commercial 
Policy Series 113. Publication 3117. 77 pp. 25 cents. 


UNESCO 


Unesco and You: A Six Point Program. International 
Organization and Conference Series IV, Unesco 4. Pub- 
lications 2904. 42 pp. 15 cents. 

Unesco Information Leaflet. Publication 3225. Free. 


WHO 


World Health Organization: Progress and Plans. Interna- 
tional Organization and Conference Series IV, WHO 1. 
Publication 3126. 23 pp. 15 cents. (Includes an article 
on the aims and accomplishments of WHO and text 
of WHO Constitution.) 


The above publications can be secured from 
any of the following distribution centers: 


Joint Council for International Cooperation, 40 
Mt. Vernon Street, Boston 8. 

Council on World Affairs, g22 Society for Sav- 
ings Building, Cleveland 14. 

Center for International Understanding, 1207 
Commercial Exchange Building, Los Angeles 
14. 

American Association for the United Nations, 
gog Fourth Avenue, Seattle 4. 

Chicago Council on Foreign Relations, 84 East 
Randolph Street, Chicago 1. 

Library, University of Utah, Salt Lake City. 

World Affairs Council of Northern California, 
623 Sutter Street, San Francisco 2. 

Woodrow Wilson Foundation, 45 East 65th Street 
New York 21. 


Town Meeting 

The bulletin of America’s Town Meeting of 
the Air—Town Meeting (The Town Hall, Inc., 
New York 18; $4.50 a year) continues to contain 
material that is of value to social studies teachers. 
It would seem to be almost an imperative for 
teachers of modern problems. The bulletins have 
been used, successfully, from the fifth grade 
through the senior high school. In fact, junior 
high school teachers have often had the most 
outstanding success with the Town Hall type 
of forum. Recent copies of the bulletin are de- 


voted to the following topics, as discussed by the 
indicated speakers: 


What Will Stop Strikes? Joseph H. Ball, Emil Mazey, and 
Thomas R. Reid. 

Are You Preparing to Grow Old Successfully? Claude D. 
Pepper, Marion B. Folsom, Daniel A. Poling, and Eugene 
J. Kenney. 

What Are the Major Issues in the Coming Election? Will 
Rogers, Jr., Robert Kenny, Adela Rogers St. Johns, 
and Victor R. Hansen. 

What Is Americanism? Karl E. Mundt, Max Radin, Michael 
Kivatisky, Ilona Massey, Frederick Jordan, and Joe 
McNamee. 

Should We Teach Sex Education in Our Public Schools? 
Ralph Eckert, Ida Koverman, J. Paul de River, and 
Carmen Williams Boyle. 

Does Military Preparedness Mean Security? Vera Micheles 
Dean, Carey McWilliams, and Richmond Kelly Turner. 

How Should the United Nations Progressively Establish 
International Law? Clarence Streit, Alan Cranston, 
Stephen Fry, and Reva Beck Bosone. 

Should the Congress Pass the Taft-Ellender-Wagner Bill 
Now? Langdon Post, C. J. Haggerty, Milton J. Brock, 
and Hal Colling. 

What Should We Do in the Berlin Situation? Harry 
Butcher, Erika Mann, and Denis W. Brogan. 

Should College Football Be Subsidized? George S. Halas, 
Harry Wismer, Herbert O. (Fritz) Crisler, and Clarence 
P. (Pop) Houston. 

Is Our Present Foreign Policy Leading to Peace or War? 
James B. Reston, Ellis M. Zacharias, Bartley Crum, and 
Thomas I. Emerson. 

Is the Church Failing Our Youth? Gil Dodds, Helen F. 
Storen, Luther Wesley Smith, and Edward Hawley. 

Are the Congressional Spy Investigations Serving the Na- 
tional Interest? Homer Ferguson, Karl E. Mundt, J. 
Howard McGrath, and Jonathan Daniels. 

What Hope for Man? Harlow Shapley, Fairfield Osborn, 
Brock Chisholm, and Edmund W. Sinnott. 

How Can Schools and Colleges Teach Controversial Issues? 
Paul H. Douglas, George H. Reavis, John M. Vorys, and 
Darrell Lane. 

Should the Taft-Hartley Law Be Repealed? J. Mack 
Swigert, Joseph H. Ball, Maurice J. Tobin, and Joseph C. 
O'Mahoney. 

How Is Peace With Russia Possible? Norman Thomas, 
Arthur Bliss Lane, Max Lerner, and O. John Rogge. 


Round Table 


The University of Chicago Round Table (Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago 37; $3.00 per year), 
contains a transcript of the weekly broadcast by 
the same name, and also includes, in nearly every 
issue, other material on the same topic and read- 
ing lists that enable the interested person to 
follow the topic into a deeper understanding. 
Recent issues have included the following: 


#533 The Mundt-Nixon Bill, as discussed by Charles 
Kersten and Malcolm Sharp. This also includes the 
text of the bill, and a summary of five Supreme Court 
decisions, on related questions. 

#534 The South and the Democratic Convention, as dis- 
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cussed by Ellis Arnall, Avery Craven, and John Spark- 
man. It also includes a three-page summary, by Profes- 
sor Craven, of “The Background of the Civil Rights 
Struggle in the South.” 

#535 The Republican Convention, as discussed by Harry 
Cain, Wayne Morse, and Walter Johnson. It includes 
Congressional proposals for revision of the Electoral 
College System. 

#536 Do Public Opinion Polls Serve Democracy? as dis- 
cussed by Bernard Berelson, Clyde Hart, and Philip 
Hauser. It includes a supplement on “Public Opinion 
Polling and Democracy.” 

#537 Thomas Jefferson and the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, as discussed by Douglass Adair and T. V. Smith. 
Including a supplement, “Views of American Dem- 
ocracy,” that consists of a brief quotation from Mr. 
Justice Douglas, selections from Jefferson’s Notes on the 
State of Virginia, and from seven of his letters. 

#538 Yugoslavia: Is There a Crack in the Iron Curtain? 
as discussed by Harold Fisher, Anatole Mazour, and 
Wayne Vucinich. It includes a special supplement on 
“The Cominform versus Yugoslavia.” 

#539 The Politics of Housing, as discussed by Raymond 
Smith and Louis Wirth. This includes a supplement 
on “Postwar Housing.” 

#540 The Politics of International Trade, as discussed by 
Arthur Coons, Neil Jacoby and J. M. Letiche. This 
includes a 13-page, illustrated supplement on “World 
Trade.” 

#541 The Politics of Public Lands, as discussed by 
Arthur Carhart, Meredith Wilson, and William Wright. 

#542 The Politics of Inflation, as discussed by Roy 
Blough, Frank W. Fetter, and Charles O. Hardy. 

#543 The Problem of Germany, as discussed by Robert J. 
Havighurst, James K. Pollock, and Theodore W. 
Schultz. 

#544 Mental Health in Our Time, as discussed by James 
L. Halliday, Malcolm Sharp, and Ranyard West. It in- 
cludes “The Reestablishment of Peacetime Society,” by 
G. Brock Chisholm; and James L. Halliday’s “The In- 
crease of Nervous Diseases in Our Time.” 

#545 Why the Russians Took Up Marxism, as discussed 
by Abram Harris and Anatole Mazour. 

++546-7 Is Economic Planning Succeeding in Britain? as 
discussed by Collin Brooks, Malcolm Sharp, and George 
Woodcock. This includes John Jewkes’ “Ordeal By 
Planning,” and Henry Simons’ “Economic Policy for a 
Free Society.” 

#548 A United States of Western Europe, as discussed by 
Robert Boothby, Alan Bullock, Walter Johnson, and 
Ronald Mackay. The supplement includes both source 
materials and reasoned opinions on European federa- 
tion. 

#549 The Great Books in the Modern World, as dis- 
cussed by Cyril Houle, Meyer Kestnbaum, and Lynn 
Williams. It includes David Graham’s “Gandhi's Debt to 
Ruskin and Tolstoy”; John Bowle’s “The Idea of 
Progress”; and Herbert Butterfield’s “Limits of His- 
torical understanding.” 

#550 The United Nations and the Berlin Crisis, as dis- 
cussed by William Fox, Hans Morgenthau, and James 


Reston. It also includes some source material and E. H, 
Carr's excellent “The Pattern of Soviet Foreign Policy.” 


International Conciliation 


No. 442 of International Conciliation (Carne- 
gie Endowment for International Peace, 40, 
West 117th Street, New York 27; three years for 
$2.00) contains William Sanders’ résumé of the 
Bogota Conference, together with a copy of the 
Charter of the Organization of the American 
States. 


National Archives 


Teachers wishing some of the publications of 
the National Archives should contact Elizabeth 
E. Hamer, Exhibits and Information Officer, Na- 
tional Archives, Washington, 25. 

The Thirteenth Annual Report of the Archi- 
vist of the United States, 1946-1947, free, con- 
tains several items of interest to history teachers. 
Chief among them is probably a 23-page appen- 
dix listing the accessions during the fiscal year. 
This is the last time that these accessions will be 
listed in the annual report. 

Two other free publications of the Archives 
may be of interest to certain teachers: 

A Brief Guide to the Museum Collections in the Franklin 

D. Roosevelt Library. 


Regulations for the Use of Records in the Custody of the 
Archivist of the United States. 


Applied Economics 


The Project in Applied Economics for Better 
Living, College of Education, University of Flor- 
ida, Gainesville, Florida, has issued a couple of 
booklets which will be of interest to many teach- 
ers of social studies. 

Wise Spending for Better Living (35 cents) is one of a 
series of mathematics books for the junior high school, 
“designed to help schools serve their communities by 
teaching about the three basic needs of food, clothing, 
and housing.” 

The Case of the Whispering Class (35 cents) is one of a 
series of science readers for the junior high school and 
was designed for the same purpose as the first. 


Both are of interest to social studies teachers 
working on the junior high school level. The 
pamphlets are the result of a series of studies and 
projects being conducted with the assistance of 
the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation. 
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Sight and Sound in Social Studies 


William H. Hartley 








Film of the Month 


Johnson and Reconstruction. 33 minutes; 
leased at the following rates: $45 for a year, $go 
for a three year period, $120 for the life of the 
print. Teaching Films Custodians, Inc., 25 West 
43rd Street, New York 18. 

Johnson and Reconstruction is an abridged 
version of the feature photoplay, Tennessee John- 
son. The present classroom edition is the result 
of the collaboration between the Audio-Visual 
Committee of the National Council for the Social 
Studies and the staff of Teaching Films Custodi- 
ans. The full-length MGM theatrical production, 
starring Van Heflin, runs for approximately one 
hour and thirty minutes. In its classroom form, 
the film is compressed into 33 minutes of total 
running time. 

Johnson and Reconstruction tells the story of 
Andrew Johnson’s career from the eve of the 
Civil War, through his term as President, up to 
his return to the Senate in 1876. The film opens 
with Senator Johnson addressing the people of 
his home town and telling them of his opposition 
to secession. In the Senate Johnson is the only 
Southern Senator who refuses to walk out of that 
body when Jefferson Davis, in a remarkably stir- 
ring scene, announces the secession of the South- 
ern states. During the Civil War, Johnson served 
as an officer in the Union army and Military 
Governor of the State of Tennessee. In 1864 he 
was nominated for the Vice-Presidency on the 
Union ticket and was elected to serve during 
Lincoln’s second term, The assassination of Lin- 
coln then brought Johnson into the Presidency 
at a critical time in our history. 

The most dramatic and impressive portion of 
the film deals with the events leading up to and 
including Johnson’s trial for impeachment. The 
struggle for power between Johnson and the radi- 
cal reconstructionists is well pictured. Under the 
leadership of Thaddeus Stevens, Congress tries 
to put into effect a program of strict reconstruc- 
tion. Johnson fights them vigorously. Johnson’s 
violation of the Tenure of Office Act when he 
dismisses Edwin M, Stanton from the Cabinet 
gives Congress its opportunity to be rid of the 
ex-tailor. The trial ends with a vote just one 


short of the 36 necessary for removal by im- 
peachment, and Johnson serves out his term. The 
film closes with Johnson returning to the Senate 
seven years after his term as President of the 
United States. 

Johnson and Reconstruction is one of the most 
competent jobs of cutting a full-length theatrical 
film down to classroom length that we have seen. 
It loses none of its dramatic punch in the process 
and actually gains in spots by the tightening of 
the action. Lionel Barrymore, playing the role 
of Thad Stevens, gives a vigorous interpretation 
of this historical character. The trial scenes 
should give students a better understanding of 
the process of impeachment and of the emotions 
that swayed both sides in the reconstruction era. 
The film serves a very real need in re-evaluating 
the character of Johnson in the light of recent 
historical research, and furnishes a fresh ap- 
praisal of Reconstruction policies at a time when 
the United States is once again involved in the 
problem of how to treat defeated peoples. 


Motion Picture News 


A 150-page catalog of 16-mm. educational films 
has just been received from the Arkansas State 
Teachers College (Conway, Arkansas). As such 
film libraries spread throughout our country, 
teachers are finding the films they need more 
and more readily available. 

International Film Bureau, Inc. (6 North 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 1) announces the publi- 
cation of “101 Films,” a descriptive list of mo- 
tion pictures available on a sales basis. Copies 
will be sent free on request. 

A list of Sources of Teaching Material by Cath- 
erine Williams may be obtained for 20 cents 
from the Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio. This 12-page 
bulletin lists sources of teaching material in the 
audio-visual field, sources of films, filmstrips, 
slides, radio programs, educational recordings, 
and free and inexpensive teaching aids. 

A Suggested Bibliography on the Use of Mo- 
tion Pictures in Education is yours for the asking 
from C. R. Crakes, De Vry Corporation, Chi- 
cago 14. 
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Recent 16-mm Sound Films 


Coronet Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1. 

Alaska—A Modern Frontier. 10 minutes; sale: black and 
white, $45; color, $90. Through the wilderness the audi- 
ence travels for a first-hand view of Alaska. From Fair- 
banks the film takes a trip with “the flyingest people in 
the world” to visit gold miners, salmon fishermen, pioneer 
farmers of Matanuska Valley, and Eskimos on the coast 
of the Bering Sea. 

A Visit to Ireland. 10 minutes; sale: black and white, 
$45; color, $90. A tour of the countryside with its thatched 
cottages, peat bogs, and green pastures dotted with sheep. 
Before going to Dublin, a visit is made to an Irish family. 


Film Classic Exchange, 1645 North La Brea Avenue, Holly- 
wood 28, California. 

The Fight for Peace. 70 minutes; rental: $20. A survey 
of world history from Versailles to Munich, showing the 
breakdown of international law and the growth of the 
aggressor nations. 

Harry Grubbs, 6060 Sunset Boulevard, Hollywood 328, 
Calif. 

How They Were Formed. 10 minutes; rental: apply. 
The geological processes which formed the Great Lakes. 

Highways of Commerce. 20 minutes; rental: apply. How 
the Great Lakes affect man’s welfare. 

Their Link With Ocean Shipping. 10 minutes; rental: 
apply. The Niagara Falls and the St. Lawrence as barriers 
to the sea and how they were overcome. 


The March of Time, Forum Edition, 369 Lexington 
Avenue, New York 17. 

The White House. 15 minutes; rental: $3.00. As the 
camera moves through the various rooms, the history and 
purpose of each is explained. 

The Dutch Empire. 18 minutes; rental: $3.00. Recounts 
the drama of the breakup of one of the world’s great 
empires. Scenes of Holland’s splendid reconstruction at 
home and the old-world grace of her quaintly-costumed 
people find vivid contrast in the tropical lushness of Bali. 
The conflict between Indonesia and the mother country 
is well documented. 

Public Relations. 17 minutes; rental: $3.00. The work 
of the public relations counsellor in maintaining sound 
inter-relations of business, government, labor, and the 
public. 

T-Men of the Treasury Department. 18 minutes; rental: 
$3.00. Dramatizes the duties of the T-men. Tells the story 
of the six law enforcement agencies and shows them in 
action. Climaxes with a raid on a gang of moonshiners. 

Search for Happiness. 17 minutes; rental: $3.00. Ex- 
amines modern living and its effect upon mankind. Shows 
man turning for advice and counsel wherever it is prof- 
fered and, with unflagging optimism, buying potions and 
pills, following the advice of astrologers and numerolo- 
gists, adhering faithfully to mail order courses on muscle 
building—always certain that a miraculous solution of all 
his problems is just around the corner. 


New York State Youth Commission, go Lodge Street, 
Albany 7, New York. 

Families First. 17 minutes; rental: $3.00. A portrayal 
of the relationship of the home to the future happiness 


of children and to the strength of our country. 


Nu-Art Films, Inc., 145 West 45th Street, New York. 
Bill Bailey and the Four Pillars. 20 minutes; rental: 
apply. A documentary based on the Reader’s Digest story 


of the land economy of Bill Bailey of Clarksville, Tennes- 
see. 


United World Films, Inc., 445 Park Avenue, New York 2. 

Nomads of the Jungle. 20 minutes; sale: $100. The 
everyday life of a typical nomad family of Malaya. The 
story centers upon the development of a boy approaching 
maturity and his preparation for adult responsibilities, 
Geographic concept: In a dense, tropical, rainy forest, man 
can exist entirely on natural resources, without agriculture 
or husbandry. 

Farmer-Fisherman. 20 minutes; sale: $100. Norway, with 
its rugged, mountainous land, with arable areas occupying 
less of its surface than lakes and other bodies of water, is the 
subject of this film. The story centers around a farmer-fish- 
erman family. Geographic concept: People living on a sea- 
coast, on relatively poor land, turn to fishing and seafaring 
as a dual source of livelihood. 

Tropical Mountain Land. 20 minutes; sale: $100. A trip 
through Java with its great wealth in oil, rubber, teak, 
quinine, and the soil. Geographic concept: A tropical land, 
its fertility constantly replenished by volcanic ash, provides 
abundantly for a large population. 

Cross Section of Central America. 20 minutes; sale: $100. 
Pictures the life of the Indians of Guatemala. In the wet 
season they gather chicle in the Peten wilderness; in the 
dry season they work in the mahogany forests at lumbering. 
Geographic concept: Changes in altitude are reflected in 
change of climate, products, and mode of living. 

Riches of the Veldt. 20 minutes; sale: $100. A typical 
family of Johannesburg, South Africa, is shown. The pic- 
ture shows the family visiting various parts of the country. 
Geographic concept: A fertile land, with Mediterranean 
climate plus great mineral wealth, nurtures a vigorous 
economy. 

Horsemen of the Pampas. 20 minutes; sale: $100. The 
film shows the son of an Argentine gaucho, who, with his 
father, attends to all the day’s work of the cowhand and 
at night enjoys a comfortable home with others of the 
family. Geographic concept: High, grass-covered plateaus 
are especially suited to large-scale grazing operations. 


Film Strips 


British Information Services, go Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20. 

Coventry: City of Wheels. 30 frames, $1.00. Scenes of an 
important industrial town noted for precision engineering. 
Automobiles, electrical apparatus, and machine tools are 
but a few of her industries. 

District Commissioner. 40 frames, $1.00. The district 
commissioners are the government officers who actually 
carry out British policy in the colonies. The film strip 
shows the many varied tasks of a district commissioner in 
Africa. 

Food from the Land. 47 frames, $1.00. Increased acreage 
and the replanning of crops are enabling Britons to main- 
tain a healthy, though austere, diet throughout the period 
of post-war readjustment. 

Home of Shakespeare. 26 frames, $1.00. A visit to Strat- 
ford-on-Avon. 

Housing Britons. 63 frames, $1.00. Because of war dam- 
age, Britain is faced with the most severe housing short- 
age in her history. 

Industrial South Wales. 30 frames, $1.00. A program of 
diversified industry gets under way in a coal mining region. 

Northern Ireland. 49 frames, $1.00. Principally an agri- 
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cultural country, this land, about the size of Connecticut, 
is achieving a well-balanced economy. 


Detroit Times, Detroit, Michigan. 

Statehood for Hawaii. 40 frames; free to schools in met- 
ropolitan Detroit. 

The United Nations at Work. 40 frames; free to schools 
in metropolitan Detroit. 

These two filmstrips are the first in a monthly series 
dealing with contemporary problems. They were produced 
in collaboration with the audio-visual Materials Consulta- 
tion Bureau, College of Education, Wayne University, De- 
troit, Michigan. They may soon be made available on a 
national scale. Apply to your local Hearst newspaper. 


Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 22 East 38th Street, New 
York 16. 

How Big a Handicap? 45 frames, $3.50. Based upon the 
pamphlet, “Epilepsy—The Ghost Is Out of the Closet.” 
Complete with script and pamphlet. 


United Nations, Department of Public Information, Lake 
Success, New York. 

Atomic Energy—Problems of International Control. 60 
frames, free. Part I. Formation of the United Nations 
Atomic Energy Commission; Part II. The Proposals—main 
plans for International Control; Part III. Review. 

Scandia Films, Inc., 220 West 42nd St., New York 18. 

A Yank in Sweden. 27 minutes; sale: $122.50; rental: 
apply. Starting in Stockholm, an American tourist visits 
Sweden’s agricultural area, mountains, industrial plants, 
and cities. He meets members of the Royal family and 
other prominent people. 

On Holy Ground. 15 minutes; sale: $67.50; rental: apply. 
A Swedish-made picture of the Holy Land produced before 
the period of internal struggle and violence. 

Nobel Prize. 7 minutes; sale: $32.50; rental: apply. Pre- 
sents an inside view of the preliminary work within the 
various institutions entrusted with the responsible and 
sometimes difficult task of selecting the prize winners; 
also shows the customary Nobel Festival with the presenta- 
tion of prizes. 

Eric and Anna in the Country. 23 minutes; sale: $102.50; 
rental: apply. Rich with beautiful scenery from rural 
Sweden. Follows the activities of a boy and a girl who 
spend a summer on the farm. 

(The above films all carry commentaries in English.) 

Autumn on the Farm. 10 minutes, color; sale: $go; 
rental: apply. Covers a period of three months, September, 
October, and November. The children observe changes in 
animal and plant life and take part in farm activities. 
Others in the series include Spring on the Farm, Summer 
on the Farm, and Winter on the Farm. 

French Children. 10 minutes; sale: $45; rental: apply. 
French Children brings to life typical episodes and events 
in the lives of the members of a family living on a farm 
in Brittany. Three children, ages 5, 8, and 10 years, are 
followed to school, to a nearby town, and at work and at 
play in and near home. 


Radio Notes 


Write to the National Broadcasting Company 
(30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20) for a copy 
of Responsibility, a little booklet which outlines 
NBC’s program policies. What should be broad- 
cast over the radio about marriage, narcotic ad- 
diction, religion, sex? How should medical ad- 


vertising, testimonials, listener participation, and 
contests be handled? Such matters are outlined 
in this booklet. It is good material for classes 
studying public opinion and the communicative 
arts. 

The University of Michigan has joined the 
growing list of FM educational radio stations. 
The objectives of the new broadcasting service, 
as outlined by the University’s Executive Com- 
mittee on Radio, is to present programs designed 
in the public interest by reporting and interpret- 
ing to listeners the various activities of the Uni- 
versity, with emphasis upon education, research, 
training, and service. 

The “NBC University Theater’ has been ex- 
panded into a full-hour Sunday afternoon fea- 
ture (2:30-3:30 p.m., EST), and is devoted to a 
dramatic survey of contemporary United States 
and British literature. 

Scripts suitable for mock broadcasts, assembly 
programs, and the like may be obtained from the 
Script and Transcription Exchange, U. S. Office 
of Education, Federal Security Agency, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. Among the scripts which are avail- 
able on free loan are: The Shining Train, a 
script about the Freedom Train; and Lest We 
Forget—These Great Americans, a series which 
dramatizes the lives of such well-known humani- 
tarians as Jane Addams, Samuel Gompers, Sena- 
tor George W. Norris, Justice Wendell Holmes, 
Woodrow Wilson, “Al’’ Smith, and others. The 
scripts are 30 minutes in length and suitable for 
production by high school and college workshops. 

Realizing that words spoken over the radio 
literally vanish into thin air, the National Broad- 
casting Company, at three month intervals, issue 
the NBC Digest containing the text of important 
speeches, discussions, news commentary, and 
dramatic programs. Subscriptions are 50 cents for 
one year from NBC Digest, Room 732, National 
Broadcasting Company, Inc., go Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20. 


Records and ‘Transcriptions 

Two programs are now available on loan from 
the Script and Transcription Exchange, U. S. 
Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, 
Washington 25, D.C. Each of the transcriptions 
are recorded at 3314 rpm and are restricted to 
off-the-air use only. Report Card, the first of the 
programs, a one-hour documentary broadcast 
produced some months ago over the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, deals with current prob- 
lems in education. John Brown’s Body, the second 
program available, is a 30-minute radio adapta- 
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tion of the late Stephen Vincent Benet’s poem 
of the same name. 

The School Broadcast Conference (228 North 
La Salle Street, Chicago 1) has prepared a list 
of the names of producers of transcriptions and 
records. Copies are free. 

The American Book Company (88 Lexington 
Ave., New York 16), offers the following albums 
of records to schools: Jn the American Tradition, 
$3.85; No Man Is an Island, $5.85; A Tale of 
Two Cities, $3.85; Tales of the Olympian Gods, 
$3.75. They may be played on any ordinary 
record player. Each album is accompanied by a 
teachers manual. 


Free and Inexpensive Materials 


ABC About Ice is an illustrated booklet setting 
forth the advantages of using manufactured ice. 
Copies are free from National Association of Ice 
Industries, 1706 L Street, N. W., Washington 6, 
D.C. 

A 14- by 20-inch poster picturing the use of 
wheat in the past and present is free from Gen- 
eral Foods Consumer Service Department, 250 
Park Avenue, New York 17. 

A picture book on The Inside Story of a Kernel 
of Oats is free from the Quaker Oats Company, 
223 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6. 

A book of Outline Maps of the Americas for 
hectographing costs 60 cents from the Educa- 
tional Publishing Corporation, Darien, Connec- 
ticut. The collection of 16 maps, each 714- by 
10-inches, includes sections of the United States, 
Canada, South and Central America. 

How To Teach with Pictures, a 40-page book- 
let, is 10 cents from Informational Classroom Pic- 
tures, 40 Ionia Avenue, N. W., Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. 

Illustrated units on a large number of topics 
are available from F. A. Owens Publishing Com- 
pany, Dawesville, New York. Each unit includes 
a plan of teaching procedure, four pages of visual 
material, and material organized for various 
grade levels. The units cost $1.00 for four. More 
than 75 subjects are available. 

Write to New Mexico State Tourist Bureau 
(Room 1132, State Capitol, Santa Fe, New Mex- 


ico) for a picture map of the recreational facili- 
ties of the state. 

A new booklet with pertinent illustrations is 
Milk—Nature’s Most Nearly Perfect Food. Free 
from Mary Preston, Sealtest Consumer Service, 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17. 

A cartoon booklet on rayon called Man-Made 
Miracle will be sent free from American Viscose 
Company, Box 864 G.P.O., New York 1. 

Free Teaching Aids in 14 Subjects is a list com- 
piled by Lili Heimes which may be obtained 
from the New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Upper Montclair, New Jersey, for $1.00. 


Helpful Articles 


Cahill, Edvina, “On The Air With A Quiz Show!” Amer- 
ican Childhood, xxxiv:12-14, October 1948. An assembly 
program of unusual interest, fully described. 

Carlson, Theo. “School On The Air,” The School Execu- 
tive, LXxvill:47, October 1948. How the Bismarck, North 
Dakota, schools broadcast to the community. 

Dale, Edgar, “Report From Paris,” Educational Screen, 
XXVII:389, 409, October 1948. An account of the Unesco 
Conference on mass media of education. 

Hochheimer, Rita, “Training Pupils for Participation,” 
The Nation’s Schools, Xt1:54-55, October 1944. How a 
projection squad may grow into a service squad with rich 
concomitants. 

Kilpatrick, William Heard, “We Learn What We Live,” 
Childhood Education, XXv:53-56, October 1948. “The 
school . . . should be a place for living the richest, fullest, 
finest living that we can effect with those committed 
to our care.” 

Klappar, Joseph T., “Mass Media and the Engineering of 
Consent,” The American Scholar, Xvi1:419-429, Autumn 
1948. What is happening to the 50,000,000 people who 
buy a daily newspaper, the 100,000,000 who spend at 
least an hour each day listening to the radio, and the 
g0,000,00 who go to the movies each week. 

Morlan, George K., “Movies and Mental Health,” The 
Journal of Education, cxxxt:220, October 1948. A criti- 
cism of the treatment of mental ills in the movies. 

Seibel, Marion A., “Have You Tried Them?” Educational 
Screen, XXVv1I:385-386, 408, October 1948. Handmade 
lantern slides pay big learning dividends for a little time, 
effort, and ingenuity. 

Thurston, Kenneth B., “Audio-Visual Materials on Our 
American Political Life,” NEA Journal, xxxvl:445, Octo- 
ber 1948. An excellent list of films, records, and film- 
strips. 

Velie, Lester, “A Million Words a Minute,” Colliers, Octo- 
ber go, 1948. A description of ultrafax, a device for flash- 
ing and recording messages at the rate of a page in a 
fifteenth of a second. 
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Book Reviews 








JEFFERSON THE VIRGINIAN. By Dumas Malone. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1948. Pp. xx, 484. 
$6.00. 


This book begins a projected series of four 
volumes on Jefferson that the author, once a pro- 
fessor of history at the University of Virginia, 
long ago promised himself to write. Professor 
Malone does not seek to disguise the fact that 
his devoted admiration for Jefferson had much 
to do with his decision to attempt this series. At 
the University of Virginia he and his colleagues, 
as President Taft once noted, “talked of Mr. Jef- 
ferson as though he were in the next room.” 
When they chose, they could also lift their eyes 
to gaze at “Monticello in the dim distance.” Out 
of this atmosphere came the author’s great in- 
terest in Jefferson, one that has lived with him 
through the years and that has lately absorbed 
the major portion of his time. Someone has said 
that anyone important enough to deserve a biog- 
raphy deserves a friendly biographer. Jefferson 
indubitably has fallen into the hands of a friend. 

The volume under review covers the “first 
major period” of Jefferson’s life, from his birth 
in 1743 to his departure for France some forty- 
one years later. It is a significant period. During 
its first three decades Jefferson, the youth, was 
growing into a man, founding a family, studying 
and practicing law, and acquainting himself with 
current trends in political thought. But, as Ma- 
lone well says, it was the decade of the American 
Revolution that “precipitated his public genius.” 
Out of this period of prolonged conflict, intel- 
lectual no less than military, came the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the Virginia Statute 
for Religious Freedom, documents which in Jef- 
ferson’s opinion gave him greater title to fame 
than anything he ever did as President. 

Malone brackets Washington, Jefferson, and 
Lincoln as the three greatest Americans. Unlike 
Washington, but like Lincoln, Jefferson's con- 
tributions were exclusively along civilian lines, 
and not at all in the military field. During the 
revolutionary decade Jefferson served for a time, 
Malone thinks not too successfully, as governor 
of Virginia, and also as member of the House of 
Burgesses and the House of Delegates of Virginia, 
and as delegate from Virginia to the Continental 
Congress. His chief achievements, coming as they 








did in the line of legislative duty, were less spec- 
tacular in the eyes of contemporaries than the 
deeds of military leaders and executives, but the 
test of time has proved their value. In Malone’s 
opinion, Jefferson’s reputation as a “philosophi- 
cal statesman” has grown with the years, and was 
never higher than today. 

This book is a detailed, chronological, inter- 
pretative study, and not a popular biography. 
Over a hundred thousand words in length, the 
narrative moves along in too leisurely a fashion 
to satisfy the merely casual reader. But for the 
world of historical scholarship, which has long 
felt the lack of exactly this kind of study, the 
book will be a great boon. And despite the de- 
tail, Professor Malone’s skillful and discriminat- 
ing use of the English language, together with 
his ability to organize his material in systematic 
and intelligible style, make the book delightful 
reading for those who are willing to give it the 
time it deserves. 

In writing this book, Professor Malone has had 
access to the materials assembled at Princeton 
University for the forthcoming “Papers of 
Thomas Jefferson.” He has also examined the 
various collections of Jefferson’s papers at the 
Library of Congress, the Massachusetts Histori- 
cal Society, the University of Virginia, and else- 
where. He is at particular pains to acknowledge 
“the full co-operation of the University of Vir- 
ginia and the generous support of the Rockefeller 
Foundation.” 

Joun D. Hicks 
University of California 
Berkeley 


THE WorLD IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. By 
Geoffrey Bruun. Boston: Heath & Company, 
1948. Pp. xxiv, 799. $5.50. 

In spite of inadequate materials, college courses 
in the history of the present century are becoming 
increasingly popular. Teachers of such courses 
will welcome Professor Bruun’s new textbook in 
this field. Social studies teachers, too, will find 
this volume helpful in gaining insight into and 
perspective on recent events. Bruun has pre- 
viously written several historical works; his col- 
laboration with Ferguson on a Survey of Euro- 
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pean Civilization is perhaps best known. 

His treatment of the twentieth century contains 
both unusual material and a unique organization. 
The book aims to include appropriate statistical 
geographic, economic, and cultural material. Al- 
though emphasis is on Europe, separate attention 
is given to the Far East, Russia, and the Americas. 
While the narration centers on political history, 
description of geographic and economic resources 
accompanies the treatment of the many nations 
considered. The last four chapters are devoted 
to “Western Culture in the Twentieth Century.” 
This divided treatment of nations, areas, cultures, 
and geographic factors may disturb some, who 
feel that the more traditional chronological ap- 
proach better unifies the many aspects of history. 
By his approach, however, the author succeeds in 
emphasizing the factors mentioned. A unique pat- 
tern is established in the early chapters as re- 
sources, defense, and social justice of various 
pre-World War I European nations are surveyed. 

An outstanding feature of the work is a style 
so readable that even advanced high school stu- 
dents may find the book usable. Maps, graphs, 
and photographs further attract the reader. 
Bruun brings statistics to life, colorfully describes 
events without oversimplifying them, and em- 
phasizes broad developments rather than more 
trivial occurrences. The author sweeps through 
the mass of twentieth-century events to forth- 
rightly state sound generalizations. 

The social studies teacher, as a student of con- 
temporary history, will do well to become ac- 
quainted with Bruun’s book. 

JONATHON C, MCLENDON 


University High School 
University of Minnesota 


THE SoutTH DuRING RECONSTRUCTION 1865-1877 
By E. Merton Coulter. Baton Rouge: Louisiana 
State University, 1947. Pp. xii, 426. $5.00. 

In the half-century since the late William A. 
Dunning, Professor of History at Columbia Uni- 
versity, launched his investigation of the eventful 
decade which followed the American Civil War, 
the literature of Reconstruction has experienced 
considerable reorientation. A “revisionist’”’ school 
of historians, pursuing studies primarily within 
the framework of the individual states of the 
post-war South, continued the sympathetic ap- 
praisal of the fallen Confederacy which Dunning 
himself had initiated. Calling attention to the 
havoc wrought by the war, these writers were 
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vehement in their criticism of the policies and 
foibles of Radical Republicanism. In spite of 
the appearance of a more recent group of his- 
torians far more friendly to the humanitarian 
objectives of Reconstruction, the Dunning school 
of historiography has not fallen the victim of 
disuse. 

The South During Reconstruction by E. Mer- 
ton Coulter might be termed a “neo-Dunning” 
interpretation. Re-evaluation, the author main- 
tains, cannot obliterate “the grievous mistakes 
made in this abnormal period of American his- 
tory. This writer, therefore, has not attempted 

’ Writing in the accepted Southern tradition, 
he believes that the Civil War was not worth its 
cost. Emancipation, a re-alignment of social and 
economic conditions, an expansion of the in- 
fluence of the federal government, and a deg- 
radation of the status of the South, are conceived 
to be the major results of the conflict. “What 
good the war produced,” he insists, “would have 
come with time in an orderly way; the bad 
would not have come at all.” 

Beyond this generalized statement, however, 
the book does not really indicate the nature of 
the “good” which was derived from the war, but 
which might have been achieved by evolution 
in a more satisfactory manner. Certainly the vast 
physical destruction, the loss of financial s savings 
and valuable property, the decline in status 
suffered by the cultured plantation aristocrat, 
and the colonial condition which was imposed 
upon the South from the outside, do not meet 
with the author’s approval. Even the elimination 
of slavery does not seem to fit into this category, 
for the South’s peculiar institution, we are told, 
was not an unmixed evil. Rather it had removed 
Negroes from “‘barbarism” and had developed 
“a certain gentility in manners.” Without cop- 
sidering the subjective merits of these assertions, 
it must be observed that while the less favorable 
aspects of the Civil War and Reconstruction 
appear in clear relief, the book is quite reluctant 
to admit that the period produced anything of 
value. 

Professor Coulter has demonstrated exception- 
ally good judgment in not dwelling too long 
upon the main-travelled roads of political events. 
His unique contribution, and the real merit of 
the work, lies in his extensive treatment of the 
social, cultural, and economic conditions of the 
times. To a far greater extent than most previous 
writers, he has mercifully refrained from dis- 
cussing at length the niceties of the various plans 
of reconstruction and the eventual impeachment 
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of Andrew Johnson. By relegating such topics 
to a secondary position, he has succeeded in draw- 
ing upon fresher and newer bodies of material. 
The chapters on agricultural and industrial econ- 
omies offer splendid summaries of these phases 
of Southern life. In the light of present-day efforts 
by the United States to rehabilitate the war-torn 
countries of the world, including former enemy 
nations, the federal government’s failure to de- 
velop a systematic program of aid for the South- 
ern farmer at the very time that private railroads 
were receiving huge subsidies is justifiably under- 
scored by the author. A well-timed program of 
economic assistance, in the eyes of the reviewer, 
might have done much to allay Dixie’s antipathy 
towards other forms of federal guidance. 

The chapters pertaining to the social institu- 
tions of the South are often of great fascination. 
In the best tradition of the technique formerly 
presented in the multi-volume History of Ameri- 
can Life, Dr. Coulter has dealt with the thought 
and literature, schools and churches, and even 
the fashions and recreation of the Southern 
people. Contemporaneous songs and poems serve 
to vivify and enliven the narrative, although one 
might question the need for including in a single 
chapter a series of lyrics which repeat the vulgar 
term of “Nigger” at least one dozen times. Indeed 
the over-all treatment of ethnic relations is the 
most controversial element of the book. The 
character of the freedman which emerges is that 
of an illiterate, lawless, dishonest, and even cruel 
individual who could be understood and handled 
only by the Southern white. It is very doubtful, 
however, whether the objectives and the methods 
of the Ku Klux Klan were as humorous to the 
victim as they are pictured by the discussion in 
this volume. 

Although one may not always accept the con- 
clusions presented in this study, one cannot deny 
the general merits of The South During Recon- 
struction. The author has made a conscientious 
effort to document his work by recourse to the 
original sources, notwithstanding the availability 
of a mass of specialized monographs which theo- 
retically eased his labors. The use of contempo- 
rary periodicals and the splendid bibliographic 
essays are deserving of special commendation. 
Taken as a whole, E. Merton Coulter has written 
a very fine survey of one of the most dramatic 
and controversial periods in American history. 

LEONARD PRICE STAVISKY 


A Survey of 20th Century Political Ideas N 








EUROPEAN 
IDEOLOGIES 


Edited by 
FELIKS GROSS, New York University 


Introduction by 
ROBERT M. MACIVER, Columbia University 


74 O area of knowledge has greater signifi- 

cance today than that which explores the 
idea-systems of our age. This book is a contribu- 
tion to that knowledge. No one can read it without 
a widened understanding of the forces that are 
stirring and changing this distracted age. Not only 
will he gain a new perspective of the movements 
that impinge on us from without, he will also be 
in a better position to face the issues that confront 
us at home.” 


—Robert M. Maclver 
Among the Subjects covered are: 


Peasant Ideologies Russian Libertarianism 
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Pacifism Separatism 
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A sociological analysis of European mass movements is 
followed in the first chapter by a discussion of the sig- 
nificance of European political myths and utopias, po- 
litical ritualism and symbolism, mechanism of urban 
and rural mass movements, theory of political strategy 
and tactics, and structure of European idea-systems. 
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AMERICAN HISTORIANS AND EUROPFAN IMMI- 
GRANTS, 1875-1925. By Edward N. Saveth. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1948. Pp. 
244. $3.00. 

The present work is another contribution to 
the understanding of the development of Ameri- 
can thought as expressed by American historians 
between 1875 and 1925. The body of the work 
is concerned with the “reactions of American 
historians [of this period] to European immi- 
grants, particularly immigrants of non-English 
derivation, and their descendants.”” In the last 
chapter the attitudes of the “filiopietistic’”’ his- 
torians of the non-English groups are briefly 
treated, and the attitudes set forth are related to 
more recent interpretations in the field of immi- 
gration history. 

The author summarizes his main conclusion 
as follows: “We find that the historian generally 
took for granted the superiority of the old stock; 
was suspicious of the immigrant as a social and 
religious innovator; welcomed him as an eco- 
nomic asset; extended some sympathy to the 
better intentions of the nativists; and hoped that 
the immigrant would conform to the Anglo-Saxon 
institutional pattern. . . . Regardless of the con- 
ception of the «ubject matter of history, whether 
the historian adhered to the frontier hypothesis, 
whether he stresses political or social history, the 
attitudinal core remains the same’”’ (pp. 200-01). 
Dr. Saveth ascribes the origination of this basic 
attitude pattern to the “derivation of American 
historians from middle- or upper-class, Protestant 
and old-stock American backgrounds” (p. 201). 
In the course of his study the author discusses 
Social Darwinism, the “germ theory” of institu- 
tional development, several forms of the “Teu- 
tonic hypothesis” and of environmentalist expla- 
nations, especially those associated with the in- 
fluence of the frontier. The historians whose 
views are given attention include H. B. Adams, 
John Fiske, J. W. Burgess, H. C. Lodge, Henry 
Adams, H. H. Bancroft, Francis Parkman, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, J. F. Turner, Woodrow Wilson, 
H. E. Von Holst, James Schouler, J. F. Rhodes, 
J. B. McMaster, E. P. Oberholtzer, E. Channing, 
and H. L. Osgood. 

The description of historians’ views on immi- 
grant groups and the relating of those attitudes 
toward general theories of history, or, in a few 
cases, to the exigencies of politics, are inter- 
estingly set forth. Adequate explanation of those 
attitudes probably demands more information 
about the early development of those historians 


and a more advanced science of psychology than 
we now have. Some greater light might have 
been shed upon the latter problem, however, if 
the scope of the study had been broadened 
systematically to consider the several historians’ 
conceptions of the nature of race and of the 
influence of racial factors in history. Some will 
question whether or not John Bach McMaster 
is properly credited with the honor of making 
“the first substantial contribution toward a his- 
tory of the American people” (p. 179). It may 
be noted in passing that Herbert B. Adams’ view 
on the place of local history in college teaching 
changed significantly between 1883 and _ 1896, 
and that, despite his conservatism, he stimulated 
the critical study of the radical movements of 
his day. 

American Historians and European Immi- 
grants, 1875-1925 is adequately written and is 
remarkably free from typographical errors. All 
students of immigration, of intercultural or inter- 
group relations, and of American historiography 
should peruse this work. Perhaps some secondary- 
school teachers, who have access to adequate 
library facilities, may be stimulated to investigate 
topics similar to those expressed in the historical 
literature which came closest to the common 
man—that of old school history and other social- 
studies textbooks. Such studies might throw some 
light on the interesting question as to whether 
or not some of the prejudices with which current 
intergroup education is concerned are not the 
result, in part, of earlier teaching in the social- 
studies field. 

ROBERT E. KEOHANE 


The College 
University of Chicago 


HisTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
By Ralph H. Brown. J. R. Whitaker, Ed. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace, 1948. Pp. viii, 596. 
$5.50. 

The historian has long used geography as a 
necessary tool in his work, and the geographer 
has long insisted upon the importance of ge- 
ography in human development, but now we 
have a geographer who is willing actually to 
write an American history with special emphasis 
on geographic factors. Professor Brown may well 
object to that statement, since he is a modest 
man and recognizes the limitations of his work. 
More accurately, he has followed the chronologi- 
cal course of American history, expanding such 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


topics as seem to him to have important geo- 
graphical facts involved and for which adequate 
original material is available. 

The central theme of the book is land and its 
utilizations—primarily in agriculture, but also in 
mining, in the fur trade, and in the lumbering 
industry. At times Professor Brown becomes so 
fascinated by such a subject as the early settle- 
ments in Ohio that he departs rather widely 
from the geographic theme. He gives considera- 
tion to such topics as exploration, the location 
of railroads and canals, the positions of im- 
portant cities, and the rise of manufacturing, but 
they are not developed at any great length. Wars 
and military campaigns are not mentioned, in 
spite of the obvious importance of geographic 
factors. There is no effort to generalize upon the 
indirect influences of geography on social, eco- 
nomic, and political institutions, or to use ge- 
ography to explain either regional characteristics 
or the character of the American people as a 
whole. Professor Brown remains modest in his 
aims and keeps his feet planted firmly on the 
ground. 

The general appearance of the book is ex- 
cellent, including the numerous maps and other 
illustrations. The style is generally clear and 
reasonably interesting, in spite of the numerous 
and often lengthy quotations. In a few places, 
such as in describing the state divisions under 
the Northwest Ordinance or in stating the rela- 
tion between Indian Territory and Oklahoma, 
the implications seem incorrect—probably because 
of the effort to state a complex situation in a 
minimum of words. In general the accuracy of 
the book is highly commendable, even though 
the present reviewer, as a resident of New Hamp- 
shire, experienced something of a shock on find- 
ing the town of Lyme located in the southwestern 
part of the state. Professor Brown gives only 
limited documentation for his work, but ob- 
viously has searched out the sources diligently. 
His concern with the sources has at times led 
him to overlook the work of other scholars who 
have read, synthesized, and interpreted the same 
original material, Least satisfactory are the sug- 
gested readings for each chapter. They are not 
only very limited in number, but frequently are 
not the best that might have been picked, and 
hardly fit the author's criterion of works that 
may be found in the usual small library. 

The present volume should prove very valuable 
to social studies teachers, even though at times 
they will be disappointed when trying to find 








N up-to-the-minute survey of the pres- 
A ent status and potential of the |émm 
motion picture in all of its educational ap- 
plications in modern life—inside and out- 
side the school. 

Comprised of 37 chapters, each written 
by an outstanding authority in the educa- 
tional film field, the book is definitive and 
authoritative. 

Some of the Chapter Titles 
THE FILM IN SOCIAL STUDIES 

by William H. Hartley, State Teachers Col- 

lege, Towson, Maryland. 

THE FILM AND THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 
by Russell Munn, Librarian, Akron Public 
Library. 

BASIC TECHNIQUES OF FILM USE 

by Walter A. Wittich, Director of Bureau of 

Visual Instruction, University of Wisconsin. 
THE PSYCHOLOGY OF SEEING 
MOTION PICTURES 


by Herman F. Brandt, Director of Visual Re- 
search Laboratories, Drake University. 
RESEARCH IN THE EDUCATIONAL 
FILM FIELD 
by A. L. Long, Stephen F. Austin State Teach- 
ers College, Nacogdoches, Texas. 
THE FILM IN SCIENCE 
by Oreon Keesler, Director of Teaching Aids 
Library, Kern County Schools, California. 
THE FILM IN MATHEMATICS 
by Irene Sauble, Director of Exact Sciences, 
Detroit Public Schools. 
THE FILM IN LANGUAGE ARTS 
by Hardy R. Finch, Head of English Depart- 
ment, Greenwich (Conn.) High School. 
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by Thomas A. Chad, Burgard Vocational High 
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the exact material they desire. Their disappoint- 
ment should be at least lessened by the discovery 
of large quantities of useful and pertinent in- 
formation. 

; RoperTt E. RIEGEL 
Dartmouth College 


DEVELOPING A CURRICULUM FOR MODERN LIVING. 
By Florence B. Stratemeyer, Hamden L. Fork- 
ner, and Margaret G. McKim. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1947. Pp. xii, 558. 
$3.75: 

The staff of the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute 
of School Experimentation of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, has been for several years 
engaged in a “major research program on the 
curriculum of childhood and youth education.” 
The volume by Jersild and others, Child Develop- 
ment and the Curriculum, and the present book 
are both products of that research program. The 
basic analysis back of this volume “‘was a reasoned 
theory of a curriculum which would utilize our 
knowledge of children as they grow and mature 
in this American society with its democratic 
orientation and direction.’ In undertaking their 
task, the authors—Professors Stratemeyer and 
Forkner were co-chairmen of a large committee 
that worked on this project—recognized two basic 
problems. In the first place, curriculum extension 
has been ragged and has lacked proper synthesis 
to bring various changes and improvements into 
a related whole. The “broken front approach” 
to curriculum revision, long advocated by Dr. 
Hollis Caswell, needs to have a follow-up in the 
form of an over-all synthesis and reorganization. 
Secondly, the authors believe that no adequate 
“orientation to and understanding of our society” 
has been arrived at by school leaders in general. 
Consequently this volume attempts to “develop 
an approach to the curriculum which relates 
the best we know about children and youth 
growing up in our society in terms of the demo- 
cratic values of that society.” 

Much of the philosophy of this volume will 
be interesting to social studies teachers. Chapter 
four, “The Curriculum and Learners in Our 
Times,” is especially challenging. The interest 
of most readers will focus on chapter five, ““The 
Life Situations Learners Face.” Here, in nearly 
170 pages or almost a third of the volume, are 
presented a series of charts that suggest situations 
of daily living faced successively by young chil- 
dren, older children, youth, and adults. For ex- 


ample, in eight pages of charts, prefaced by two 
pages of explanation, the authors discuss “some 
typical situations calling for growth in ability 
to act in intergroup relations.” It is pointed out 
that each person faces two kinds of situations. 
As the representative of a particular group, he 
must decide on his personal relationship with 
other individuals who belong to different groups, 
As a member of a particular group, everyone 
must accept responsibility for assisting in the 
formation of the official attitude or policy of his 
group toward others. The situations are practical 
and are treated in detail. 

Some social studies teachers will find attitudes 
and conclusions with which they will disagree, 
yet, as a provocative and often original attempt 
to provide the synthesis and continuity so badly 
needed in our curriculum building, this is a 
book with which all teachers should be familiar, 

RALPH ADAMS BROWN 


Cortland (N.Y.) State Teachers College 
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CONSUMER ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 
is designed for the course that is often 
referred to as the new type of eco- 
nomic education. This book is an out- 
growth of two previous editions that 
have been used successfully for more 
than ten years. The content and em- 
phasis have been brought up to date 
in terms of the latest thinking and re- 
search in this field. 


CONSUMER ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 
has a strong appeal to students be- 
cause the economic applications are 
practical. They have a dollars-and- 
cents value. Your students will enjoy 
studying such topics as how to read 
advertisements, buying on the install- 
ment plan, obtaining small loans, 
selecting investments, social security, 
how to buy life insurance, and many 
other timely topics. 


The subject matter in CONSUMER 
ECONOMIC PROBLEMS is highly in- 
tegrated. Six different types of sub- 
ject matter are included as follows: 
(a) applied economic principles, (b) 
general buying principles, (c) specific 
buying principles, (d) financial prob- 
lems, (e) legal problems, and (f) per- 
sonal management. 
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ELEMENTARY AMERICAN HISTORY MAPS 


WITH OLD WORLD BEGINNINGS 
16 Colored Wall Maps Each 44 x 32 Inches 


Simplified maps designed especially for the elementary and intermediate grades. 
Impressively portray the evolution of our American Nation. 


EAl Physical Background EA6 Colonial Life EAI11 Secession and War 

of Europe EA7 Independence and EA12 Completing Statehood 
EA2 Early Cultures Westward Movement EAI3 Land Use and Minerals 
EAS Middle Ages EA8 Forming the Union EAI4 
EA4 Columbus and the EA9 Territorial Growth EAI15 

New World EA10 Canals, Railroads EAI6 
EAS Colonization and Trails 


Available in varicus types of mountings. Priced as low as $1.75 per map. Write for complete list of nearly 
200 D-G Social Studies Maps and Charts. Mention this journal. 


DENOYER-GEPPERT C0., 5235 Ravenswood Ave., CHICAGO 48 




















SLAVONIC ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Edited by JOSEPH S. ROUCEK, Ph.D. 


HE Slavonic Encyclopedia opens the door to the Slavonic world, the largest kindred ——- 
ff emo phere oe api. og bandit aie oe pte apnoea gone |, “tan Aaah 
pendent hor, and is peculiar civilzaion—but ll ied togeter by 4 general conciousnes that they al 
——* to a single and great family of Slavonic 

Over one million words, covering the basic scientific, literary and sociological aspects of the 
Slavic nations. Included, also, are entries not directly related to the Slavic countries, such as Lusatian, Mace- 
donians and Slavs in foreign lands. Numerous photographs, drawings, maps and statistical tables, supplement 
the text. 

Thousands of Entries All pertinent historical data 
Biographical sketches of important Slavonic personalities 
CONTRIBUTORS INCLUDE: Joseph C. Gidynski, Columbia University; John N, Hazard, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Hans Kohn, Smith College; Clarence A. , Columbia University; Griffith Taylor, University 

of Toronto; Dinko Tomasic, Indiana University; Eric Hirshler, Yale University; Emil New 
ork University; Jan Lowenbach, Ministry o ‘ucation, Czechoslo- vakia; Clement S. Mihanovich, St. Louis 

University; Dmitri S. Yon Mohrenschildt, Dartmouth College; John S. Reshetar, Jr., Harvard University; 

Henry E. Sigerist, M.D., Johns Ho c sae University; Nicholas S. Timasheff, Fordham University; C. H. 

University of Saskatchewan; R. Baricevic, Poofasee of Slavistics, Zagreb; Thomas Ca 
author; and others. 
Appr. 1500 pp. $18.50 
Special high discounts for bulk classroom orders. 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, Publishers 
15 E. 40th St., Dept. 327 New York 16, N.Y. 









































THE STUDY AND TEACHING 
OF 
AMERICAN HISTORY 


RICHARD E. THURSFIELD, Editor 


Twenty-eight leading scholars and educators have contributed to this Yearbook, 
prepared for teachers of American history at all grade levels. This volume offers 
practical assistance in attacking the problems of instruction, emphasizing desirable 
procedures and activities. 


Each of the thirty-three chapters deals with an important aspect of the teaching 
of American history in our schools. Some of the areas discussed include: rela- 
tionships between American history and other subjects in the school curriculum ; 
problems of articulation; evaluation and measurement; methods, materials and 
resources; teachers and their preparation; newer interpretations and emphases ; 
and the function of American history. 


This volume should be in the library of every social studies teacher, and of 
supervisors and administrators concerned with instructional problems. 


“Destined to play an important part in strengthening the teaching of American 
history in the public schools, the Yearbook is easily one of the most significant 
studies made in this field in recent-years.”—Benjamin Fine, in The New York 
Times. 


456 pages—33 chapters Price: $2.00 paper; $2.50 cloth 
Seventeenth Yearbook 


National Council for the Secial Studies 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 
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THE RECORD OF MANKIND 


By ROEHM, BUSKE, WEBSTER, and WESLEY 










This finely organized new text presents the over-all picture of man’s progress, 
with each detail in scale and balance. Emphasis throughout is upon the inter- 
dependence of peoples and nations in today’s world. Recognition is given to re- 
ligious developments . . . to those hitherto neglected areas, Latin America and 
the Far East . . . to the impact of science and industry on civilization . . . to the 
most recent atomic energy developments . . . to modern philosophy . . . to military 
history in proper perspective . . . to the United Nations . . . to the great revolu- 
tionary, or freedom, movements . . . to the place of Russia and communism in 


today’s world. Text, maps, and format are al] outstanding. 
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